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= Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
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-Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta University. 

K. 

= KM. as reconstructed by Sten Konow. 

Kavyami. 

= Kiivyamhnamsa of Raja&ckhara. 

KM. 

= Karpuramaf: j ari . 

Lanraan 

^Lanman’s Translation of the Karpura- 

manjari. 

M. 

*= Maharastri Pkt. 

Maharastri 

= Maharastri, a late phase of Saurascnl 
by Manomohan Ghosh in JDL. 

MIA. 

= Middle Indo- Aryan. 

NIA. 

= Kew Indo-Aryan. 

Pkt. 

= Middle Indo-Aryan of the Second Period. 

Raj. 
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Viddh. 

= Viddha&tlabhafi jika. 

Yr. 

=Vararuci’s Prakrtanraka^a. 


N. B. References to the KM. in the Introduction and Notes 
usually relate to Prof. Konev's edition. 




INTRODUCTION 

I. General 

1. The Present Edition . In his preface to the 
Karpuramaiijarl published in the Harvard Oriental Series 
Prof. L a n in a n writes : 

“A critical edition of the Karpfiramanjari is an urgent 
necessity for the advancement of Prakrit studies.” Thus 
wrote Pischel in 1879, in the preface to his Heinachandra 
p. xii. For the realization of his long-deferred hope, we 
have at last to thank one of his own pupils, Dr. Sten 
Konow, whose work, as I trust, will clearly show the 
training in rigorous philological method which, he has 
received at the hands of his eminent master ( p. xiv ). 

Hence any attempt to edit the KM. afresh, strongly 
calls for an explanation. It is true that the work was 
edited by a very competent scholar and from a good 
number of mss. of different recensions, but more than 
thirty-five years being past since Prof. K o n o w 9 s critical 
edition of the KM. was published (1901), and discovery of 
new data during the time as well as researches by various 
investigators having considerably modified some of the 
findings of earlier scholars on which Konow, P i s c h e 1 
and others had to depend, a new edition of the KM. in 
the light of later researches will parhaps not be consi- 
dered unnecessary. For example, it is no longer possible 
after the discovery of the Buddhist drama-fragments by 
L u e d e r s and the fragments of the Pkt. Dhammapada 
by D u t r e u i 1 do R h i n s , to maintain an orthodox 
attitude about the exhaustiveness of the ancient Pkt. 
grammars (see Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 45-49). For it is 
evident that, serviceable though they have been in their 
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own way much have escaped the notice of authors of such 
works. Yet it was according to the dictum of these 
grammars rather than after the oldest and best ms. that 
. modern editors 1 (of Pkt. works) including Konow have up 
till now tried to correct their texts. Thus we find that in 
numerous passages Konow rejected the testimony of his 
best ms. on the plea that it went against grammatical 
rules. It will be shown later on (I 11) that since Pkt. 
grammarians have not taken into notice all the various 
kinds of Pkt. current or available in literature in their time 
and since they have confined themselves only to a few 
late dialetcts neglecting others, their rules should not have 
the same binding force on our texts ( unlike what we are 
entitled to do in the case of classical Sanskrit, where 
insistence on the rules of grammar can be legitimately 
made ) and hence they should be used very cautiously 
in rectifying the alleged errors of mss. (cf. Konow, pp. 
202 - 203 ). 

2. But this procedure by itself cannot be said to have 
injured much Konow’s edition of the KM. The saddest 
harm came from elsewhere. 2 The antiquity of the tradi- 

1. There are, however, some notable exceptions. 
J. C h a r p e n t i e r in his critical edition of the 
Uttaradhyayanasutra, Uppsala, 1922 , seems to have followed 
the best ms. Johannes Hertel has very strongly 
protested against the procedure of correcting Prakrit texts 
according to Prakrit grammars. ( ‘Mundaka Upanisad’, 
Indo-Iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft III. Leipzig, 
»924, PP- 7-8 ). 

2 , Another aspect of Konow's edition that should be 
mentioned here is his well-intentioned introduction of the 
peculiar forms of the two dialects ( Maharastrl and Saura- 
seni ) even against the reading of all mss. ( p. xxii )♦ 
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tion about the use of Maharastri in metrical Pkt. portions 
of a drama has been accepted by most scholars without 
any question* In following this tradition Stem Konow 
was badly misled in his reconstruction of the text of the 
KM. For in opposition to the testimony of the mss., 
including the best one, he made violent changes in the 
orthography of the metrical portions of the play to give 
it a Maharastri feature. Though such an interference 
with the testimony of mss. is against the accepted 
principles of textual criticism 1 , yet for reasons stated 
above Konow felt justified about it. It will be shown 
below (§ 21) that the dictum about the use of M. in the 
metrical Pkt. passages of a drama, which later became a 
tradition ( at least in later works on poetics ), is not 
earlier than the tenth century and probably much later, 
and hence Rajadekhara had no chance of following it. 
Besides this we learn that a sattaka should be written in 
one language which should be neither M. nor Skt* 2 
Thus we find that the KM. was written entirely in S. 

3 . The mss. of Pkt. works though they appear often 
to be full of mistakes are, in many cases, not really so 

1. See note i in p. 2. Hertel’s view in a way streng- 
thens the accepted principles of textual criticism in case of 
Pkt. works. 

2. In his Kavyanusasana II emacandr a defines 
the sattaka as follows : 

vi§kambhakaprav& 4 aka rahito vastv ekabhasaya bhavati / 
a-prakrta-samskrtaya sa sattako natika-pratimah // 

( p. 325, ed. Kavyamala ) 

The word ‘Prakrta* in this quotation means M. For 
in his grammar Hemacandra does not use the term Maha- 
rastri and treats this under the name ‘Prakrta’ ( see, sesam 
p r a k r t a - vat, iv, 286 )* 
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and in spite of their several apparently questionable 
aspects (which are not many) they are ordinarily good 
guides in reconstructing a text. The real significance 
of the corrupt nature of Pkt. mss. will be explained 
later on (§§ 12-19). It was probably due to the apparent- 
ly confusing nature of the mss. of the KM. that Konow 
did not venture to take any ms. as the basis of his 
critical edition, and he reconstructed the text in, what 
may be called, an eclectic fashion. But such a pro- 
cedure in the critical reconstruction of texts is not 
commendable. And the best ms. of the KM. as we 
shall see later on (§ 8) represents the author more faith- 
fully than Konow or Piscliel could ever have imagined. 

These, then, are the principal points on which a fresh 
critical edition of the KM. may be justified. Besides these 
there are others too. In spite of the great care and caution 
bestowed on the work by Profs. Lawman and Konow 
a few passages have still remained without any satis- 
factory explanation. An attempt has therefore been 
made here to throw fresh light on them. The literary 
merit and the personality of Raj. has also been judged 
from a new stand-point, and fresh materials like the 
Kavyamlmamsa have been used for the purpose. 

4. It should, however, be mentioned here that, though 
in the Harvard edition of the KM. there has now been dis- 
covered scope for some improvement, it has the honour 
of serving most gloriously the cause of Pkt. studies for 
the last thirty-five years, and the present editor is fully 
conscious of his deep debt to the work which considera- 
bly stimulated his enquiry in the domain of Pkt. philo- 
logy, and begs apology of Profs. Sten Konow and C. R. 
Lantnan for his occasional criticism of their views. 
Our constant reference to their joint work will most 
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clearly demonstrate how indispensable it will remain 
for some time to come for the study of this important 
text. 

5- The Critical Apparatus • As our principle of 
reconstructing the text of the KM. has been different from 
that adopted by Konow, we could use, in addition to some 
new materialsi all that he very carefully collated for a 
critical study of the work. The following is a short 
account of the eleven mss. of the text which he used. 
This is based on his Critical Account of the Manus- 
cripts, (pp. xxiii-xxvi). 

A. Devanagari ms. See Bhandarkar, Report on the 
search for Skt. mss. in the Bombay Presidency during 
1882*1883, Bombay 1884, p. 156, no. 418. An incorrect 
ms. Aspirates are doubled ; rid is often substituted for 
nt. This ms. comes from a Jain source. 

B. Devanagari ms. Pkt. text, Skt. translation, and 
some glosses. Contains Act I. the beginning of II. as 
far as h i d a a v a j j a m ( II, 1 ) and the cml from s il 
r a y a n a m a y i ( IV. 19 ). See Kielhorn, Report on 
the search for Skt. mss. in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1880-81, Bombay, 1881, p. 83, no. 22. Date Sam. 
1600. The ms. comes from a Jain source. According 
to Konow this is very corrupt- But in spite of tins fact 
the ms. B often gives valuable help in reconstructing 
the text, especially in some few places where our best 
ms. fails to satisfy us* 

C* Devanagari ms. See Bhandarkar, J.c. p. 156, no, 
119. Contains Act II, This ms. has the same peculiari- 
ties as A and seems to be its continuation. The ms. 
comes from a Jain source. 

N. A modern Devanagari ms. Text with a Skt. trans- 
lation. Conclusion of the text is wanting. See W eber, 
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Verzeichniss der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-handschriften der 
Koeniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin, Berlin, 1886, no. 1558. 
The aspirates and occasional writing of nd for nt point 
to a South Indian origin ; and forms such as d i m n n a 
for dimbha and a few instances of ya-6ruti show 
influence from Jain mss. 

O. A modern Devanagari ms. Prakrit text with 
some glosses. Sometimes corrections in the margin. In 
a few places defective. See Aufrecht, Catalogue of the 
Bodleian mss. p, 146b, no. 313. 

P. Copy from a Jain ms. Complete text and trans- 
lation. Modern and very incorrect. See Kielhorn, l.c. 
p. 83, no. 23. 

R. Copy of the ms. No. 417 of the Raghunatha 
temple library. See Stein, Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Raghunatha temple library of his 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Bombay, 1894, p. 77, incorrect ; some lacunas ; conclusion 
wanting. Text with the commentary of Vasudcva. 

W. Devanagari ms. from a Jain source. Complete 
text with marginal paraphrase. See, Weber no, 1557. 
Date, Sam vat, 1 528 1 varse sake. The groups tth and ddh 
are as a rule not to be distinguished in this ms. Prof 
Konow has not properly appreciated the value of this ms. 
and has omitted to mention its other features. It uses 
dy for jj and often writes short e and short o as i and u 
respectively. Its occasional use of single consonants for 
double ones should be noticed. This is the oldest (c. 1470 
A. C. ) among the mss, of the KM- available at present 
and is the best one. We have discussed below ( § 8 ) 
its value. 


i. Prof. Konow dates it wrongly as Sam. 1520. 
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S. Copy of the Tanjore ms. no. 10634. Grantha text 
with some lacunas. See Burnell, Classified index to the 
Skfc. mss. in the palace at Tanjore, London, 1880, p. 168 a * 

T. Copy of the Tanjore ms. no. 5253. Complete 
text. Some lacunas. Very incorrect. See Burnell, l.c* 

U. Copy of the Tanjore ms. 10633 a , Grantha text 
with Skt. version. Some lacunas. See Burnell, I*c. 

Of these eleven mss. we have made a first-hand study 
of the oldest mss. W C from a rotographic copy) and O 
(in original). For the readings of the other nine mss. we 
depended on copious notes which Konow gives from his 
excellent collation at the foot of the text of his edition. 

In addition to materials handled by Konow we have 
used eight new mss. of which four are in Devanagari 
and four in Southern scripts, Grantha, Malayalam 
and Telugu. Of the Devanagari mss. three belong to 
the Northern recension, and the remaining one as well as 
mss. written in Southern scripts belong to the Southern 
recension. These mss. arc being described below. 

D. Devanagari ms. in the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. A modern ms. (written in 
Samvat 1887), 9.8'' x 6.5"' Countrymade paper, bound like 
a modern book in full leather* The volume contains other 
works besides the KM* It bears the no. I-E. 25 in the 
Society’s own collection. This volume was formerly in 
the possession of the now defunct Fort William College 
of Bengal, for it bears a stamp in Urdu ( KPb K’lj Fwrt 
Wlym ), in Devanagari ( Kitab Kalij Fort Valiyam ), 
and in Bengali characters (Pustak Kalej Pliort Uilyarn)* 

. This ms* gives a cliaya up to t a i h a uvavisadu 
vaassa, (ed. Konow, II* 29 16 ). It is not very carefully 
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written but has an unmistakable resemblance to the 
ms. O of Konow and does not add to our knowledge 
of the text. Its conclusion is as follows : 

V i d u. bho vaassa bhamario dijjantu huavahe laja- 
homo kiradu* 

Raja- ( yathoktam 1 nafayati )• 

Bhair a. ( Rajanam prati ) kim te bhuyah privam 
upakaromi (?)• 

Raja, bhaavam tuha pasaena esa laddha* 

R a j ii i. parinedu maharao savvanam paccakkho. 

R a j ii. ( Karpuramamjarim pariniya yoginam prati 
samskrtam a^ritya ) svarnims tvacaaranaravinda-vaSatah 
6rngarasamjlvini ladclha pamca&xrapriya nanu maya 
Karpuramanjary asau / tallabhena ca cakravarti-padavi 

loke samasadita kim kim neha karoti mahatam 

sandar&iiiam jantusu // 

iti nihkranta sarve caturtham yavanikantaram. samapta 
ceyam Karpuramanjari, samvat 1878. 

G« Devanagari ms. in the Library of the India 
Office, London. See India Office Catalogue no. 4163. 

This ins. resembles most the ms. N of Konow* We 
are giving below its conclusion which is very similar to 
that of N • 

V i d u. bho vaassa bhamario dijjamdu, hudabahe 
lajamjaliao chippamdu. 

Raja, (bhramanam natayati ). 

Karpur a m a h j a r i. ( dhtimena vyavrtamukhi 
tisthati ). 


i. Punctuation, and brackets enclosing stage direc- 
tions in this and the following extracts do not occur in mss* 
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V i d S. dijjati acali acaliassa dakkhina* 

R a j a. vaassa gama-sahassam dinnam* 

V i d ti* sotthi hodo ( iti nftyati )• 

B h a i r a. maharaa uno vi ki te piam kunemi* 

Raja* joisara avaram kim piam vattadi, 
kuratale x x karapphamsapphara-sokkha-sithilikae-sagge(?) 

palayami(?)-a mahiala-rajjam cakkavatti-paaviramanijjam, 
taha-vi edam bhodu ; 

sattho namdamdu sajjanana saalo vaggo khalanam 
khijjadi, bahmanajano sahummi-o(?) savvada / 

meho mumcatu samciam pi salilam sassa(?)yiam 
bhualam loo loha loha-parammuho’nudiaham dhamme 
mahim(?) paadu // (iti nih-krantah sarve). 

caturtha-javanikantaram. samaptam idarn Karpura- 
mamjarl-satt&kam. 

The existence of the last passage (sattho namdamdu 
etc.) uttered by the king in the ms. X has been attested by 
its chaya ( see Konow, p. 114 ). This ms. is not care- 
fully written and has many lacunas. It does not add 
to our knowledge of the text of the KM. 

I. Devanagari ms. in the library of the India 
Office, London. See India Office Catalogue no. 4162. 

This ms* agrees to a great extent with the ms. R 
used by Konow* It often omits the anusvara and substi- 
tutes d for tU It seems however to have been contami- 
nated by O, for the conclusion agrees to some extent with 
that of the latter (O), and is as fallows : 

Vidu. bho vaasaa vamira dijjattu huavahe lajahomo 
honu. 

Raja. ( tathaiva bhramanam natayati ). 

K— 3 
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N a y i k a. ( salajjam avanatamukhl ). 

( vivaham nirvartya sotsaham yatharham abhyarcya 
sarvan visarjya cakravartl bhutva tayoh saha rajyam 
cakre ). 

B h a i r a. ( rajanam prati ) kim te bhupah priyam 
upakaromi. 

Raja, tuha pasaena laddha esa. 

R a j fi i. ( sakalam avagatya ) parinida( ? )maharaeiia 
KappBramamjari tumhanam [pajccakkham nsudvaram- 
ahappiam (?). 

Raja. ( yoginara prati samskrtam a4ritya ) 
svamims taccaranaravindava^atah ^'ligarasamjivini 
labdha paxnca^arapriya nanu maya Karpuramamjaryasau / 
tallabhena ca cakravarti-padavi loke samasadita 
kim kim neha karoti mahatam sandariSanam pranisu // 

This ms. too does not add to our knowledge of the 
text of the KM. 

J. Devanagarl ms. in the library of the India 
Office, London. It is a recent copy of some South Indian 
ms. and resembles the mss. T and U of Konow except 
in the verse at the conclusion. The concluding verse in 
this ms. is the same as that in the ms.S of Sten Konow. 
See India Office Catalogue no. 7378. This ms. too does 
not add to our knowledge of the text of the KM. 

X. Telugu ms., palm-leaf pothi in the library of 
the India Office, London. See India Office Catalogue 
no. 7379. The conclusion of this ms. agrees with that of 
J described above, and TU of Konow. But in other 
matters it occasionally differs slightly from J. This ms. 
is not at all accurate, and has suffered gravely from 
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worm-holes. This ms. does not know sthapaka 
which appears in TU of Sten Konow and in J. On this 
point alone the ms. gives a new information. 

Y. Telugu ms., palm-leaf pothi in the library of 
the India Office, London. See India Office Cotalogue 
no. 7380. This ms. agrees very much with X but does 
not know any sthapaka. This is the only important 
feature of the ms. 

Z. Malayalam ms., palm-leaf pothi in the library 
of the India Office, London. See India Office Catalogue 
no. 8197. The conclusion of this ms. is shorter than 
that of the rest of the mss. of the Southern recension. 
It lacks the verses 23 and 24 of the Act IV, (ed, Konow). 
It resembles partly T* and to a very small extent S. 
But unlike these mss. it has sutradhara instead 
of sthapaka. As sthapaka is a familiar figure in mss. 
of plays available in Kerala, his total non-existence in 
this ms. hailing in all likelihood from the same place 
may be said to give us enough ground for presumption 
that the original work of Raj. knew no sthapaka who 
has been introduced into the work by some late inter- 
polator. For details on this point see § 25. In this point 
alone the ms. has given valuable help in reconstructing 
the text. 

V. Grantha ms., palm-leaf pothi in the library of 
the Visvabharati, Santiniketan. It bears the number 
2210. The ms. is worm-eaten and very much worn out. 
With great difficulty we examined the beginning and the 
end. It resembles the ms. T of Konow very much and 
has sthapaka only after the second verse in the 
beginning. It does not seem to be a carefully written ms. 
It has a tendency to substitute words which are not 
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to be found in any of the rest of the mss. ( Northern 
or Southern ) hitherto used. For example it has 
v i a d d h a for e h a i 1 1 a ( I. l b ) and n a v a r a m 
for k e v a 1 a m ( I. 6 b ). It is sure that some inter- 
polator tried his skill in Plct. in this ms. or its prototype. 
This ms. too does not add to our knowledge of the text. 

6. Besides the eight mss. not used by Konow we 
have examined afresh the three printed texts of the KM. 
published in India. Among them the editio princeps 
which appeared in the Pandit, Old Series, vol. vii ( 1872 ) 
is uncritical. It seems to have been prepared from 
a ms. agreeing more or less closely with N. of Konow* 
This printed text could scarcely be used for any improve- 
ment. The edition published from the Nirnayasagar Press 
( First edition in 1887 and the Second edition in 1900 ) 
resembles most the mss. NR of Konow. Though it can- 
not be called a critical edition it may be said to have 
retained its ms. value. The good edition of Vasudeva’s 
commentary which it prints has been of much help. 
The edition published by Jivananda Yidyasagar in 1889 
is however of no value. The new commentary it gives 
is sometimes misleading. 

But, as the ms. materials used in connection with 
the present edition are not of equal value we shall discuss 
below their relative merit. The fact that Konow has not 
given any clear and explicit conclusion or opinion about 
the relative authenticity of his mss. requires that we 
shall include them also in our discussion. For the sake 
of convenience lot us take them first. 

7. The chief characteristic of the Southern recension 
of the KM. mss., as has been pointed out by Konow, is 
the conclusion of the play. It is either altogether 



missing or different in the mss. of the Northern 
recension ( Konow, p. xxv ). Any consideration of the 
relative value of the mss. of the KM. should be preceded 
by a discussion of the relative authenticity of the two 
available recensions. Following the familiar principle of 
the textual criticism that the shorter text is, other things 
being equal, to be preferred to the longer , we may at once 
assume that the mss. of the Northern recesion which lack 
the conclusion occurring in the Southern recension follow 
Raj/s original composition better than the other mss., and 
the mss. of the Southern recension having the longest 
conclusion are of less value than those of the Northern 
one. Konow too in spite of his adoption of the conclu- 
sion 1 or epilogue given in the Southern recension ( as 
against its absence in the Northern one ) in his edition 
has indirectly given his verdict against the same. For 
example in the prologue to the K M. Konow rejects the 
peculiar readings of the Southern recension in thirteen 
cases quoted below 2 : 

I* l b pavatjadu ; 3 b o ; 4 2 jano disai ; 4 ® sajjiamdi ; 
4 1 °apphalopphalana ; 4 1 1 * * * VI. °gidaani ; 4 1 ‘‘disaha ; 6 a bhanijjai 
7 a suumalo ; 7 b tattia ; 9 a nibbharadevassa ; 10 b vi 
dhavaledi ; 10 1 anucifthaha ; 


1. The conclusion of the play or the Bharataviikya 

according to the testimony of the Nafyas-astra is not neces- 

sarily an integral part of it. Hence its interpolation in the 

mss. of a play Can easily be assumed. For details see 

Manomohan Ghosh, ‘The Bharataviikya’, IHQ, Vol. 

VI. 1930. pp. 485, 486. 

2. References cited below and ever afterwards in 
the Introduction will be, unless otherwise mentioned, to the 
Harvard ed. of the KM. 
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As against this he accepts only rarely ( e. g- in 
I- 15 b “slmantininaip) the testimony of the 
Southern recension. Though it is not possible to agree 
with Konow as regards his acceptance or rejection of 
particular readings we can consider his judgment about 
the value of the Southern recension as fundamentally 
correct But even if this Southern recension is inferior 
to the Northern one, it is not without its value- For, in a 
very small number of cases, it supports the readings of 
our best ms. as against the inferior or later mss. of the 
Northern recension, and in some rare cases it seems to 
have retained the original reading better than its rival 
recension. 

But the inferiority of the Southern mss. is not quite 
due to verbal interpolation only- Such interpolation and 
emendation indeed there are, but emendations occur not 
unoften in the matter of orthography too. Hence we find 
that in many cases these mss. substitute phonetically 
developed forms for older or archaic ones. A systematic 
occurrence of this phenomenon more or less in mss. of all 
the Pkt. works surely deserves our closest attention and 
should not at all be hastily ascribed to the carelessness or 
ignorance of scribes. We shall try later on ( § 8 ) to 
account for a systematic substitution of developed 
forms in a ms., and it may be assumed for the present 
that later the ms. the more developed are its forms 
phonetically. So much so that 8- passages of a work in 
its very late mss. has often the chance of appearing as M. 

( See the various readings of verses 20, 21, 108, 134, 135 
and 155 of the Mudraraksasa in the edition of A. Hille- 
brandt ). Considered from this point of view also the 
Southern recension seems to be much younger in age 
than the Northern one- The following are a few cases 
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where the Southern recension read phonetically deve- 
loped forms : 


2 a 

dambarai 

for 

dambaraim 1 

3 a 

°nasana 

yy 

nasanam 

3 b 

•0 

ji 

VO 

4 9 

sajjlamdi 

yy 

sajjianti 

41 6 

disaha 

yy 

disadha 

7 2 * 

jaha 

yy 

jaha 

16 4 

nivediam 

yy 

nivedidam 

20 4 

kaimjalo 

yy 

kavifijalo 

20" 

lahai 


lahadi 

20 38 

karei 

yy 

karedi 


But in spite of this the Southern recension, though 
very rarely, preserved some older or original forms, e-g. 

I. 14 2 Kanna (anna) suvanna 0 for jaccasuvaimja 


Thus we may conclude that the Southern recension is 
less authentic than the Northern one, though in some rare 
cases it may have accidentally retained what may be 
considered the right reading. 

8. As for the Northern recension we need not 
discuss severally all the mss- of this class. From a study 
of the first twenty-five cases in which seven or more mss. 
( which otherwise differ among themselves ) agree as 
regards the presence or absence of a reading we can make 
a very dependable estimate of the relative antiquity and 

i. The final Anusvara in fact represents the nasaliza- 

tion, and its disappearance in the subsequent age can easily 

be assumed (see below § 19 ). 
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probable authenticity not only of the Northern but also 
of the Southern recension as well. 


I. 


l a bhodu 
1° Magahi 
2 b °ghana° 

4 a °ppasada° 
°ppanadisn 
4 b puridac 
4 4 iara 
4 7 osa 

4 1 0 om . sunladi 
4 16 sutradharali 
5 a edani 
6® sakkaam 
8 a ccia 

10 1 sutradharali 
ll a mauli(maiili) 
ll b °medami° 

12 b parinedi 
12 1 om. sthapakalj 
bhava ehi 
14 a gade 
14 b isisi 
14 2 avamannia 0 
14 s iha hi 
16 a jadam 
16 s om. devi 


ABPWNOR T 
ABPW STU 
ABPW ORS 
ABPWNO STU 
ABPWNOR 
A PWNOR T 
BPWNORS U 
AB WNOR T 
ABPWNOR 
A PW O STU 
A PWNORSTU 
BPWNORSTU 
ABPW RSTU 
BPWNOR TU 
ABPWNORSTU 
ABPWNORS U 
A PWNOR T 
ABPWNOR 
ABPWNOR 
ABPWNOR 
B WNORSTU 
BPWNORSTU 
BPWNORSTU 
ABPWNORSTU 
ABPWNO S U 
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The result of the above study can be gathered in the 
following : 


P 

O 

B 

N 

R 

A 

T 

S 

u 


agrees with W and five other mss. 


99 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


9 * 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

19 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 




23 times 


23 

21 

21 

21 

19 

16 

15 

15 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Now we have seen before (§7) that the Southern mss. 
STU, as regards their age, are the youngest on account of 
their having the most developed forms in certain words. 
And according to Konow W and B are relatively old among 
the Northern ( Ko now’s Jaina ) mss. ( p. xxv ). Thus we 
have W and B as being older than the rest of mss. used by 
Konow. Of these twoj B however is dated later than W. 
Hence W becomes our oldest ms. Now we are to consider 
along with this the other fact that the readings (or absence 
of readings) with reference to which we have made the 
preceding study, occur with a single exception in the 
oldest ms. W. Hence it may probably be claimed that 
the degree in which the different mss. agree with W 
may well bo considered as an indicator of their relative 
authenticity, and^ probably also of their age; that is, P and 
O which agree with W 23 times are more authentic than 
B, N and R which agree with this only 21 times. The 
authenticity of A is still less, for it agrees with W only 19 
times. The inferior value of the Southern mss. ascertained 
by another means ( see § 7 ) has been corroborated here ; 
for none of them agrees with the oldest ms. W more than 

K— 4 
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16 times. And this last figure is the indicator of its 
inferiority to the mss- of the Northern recension. Thus 
we may say without any hesitation that W is the best 
among the mss. used by Konow. As no ms. older and 
better than this is available we shall use this as the 
basis of the present edition. 

9. After having some more or less accurate idea of 
the relative worth of the mss. used by Konow we may 
proceed to an examination of the additional materials 
that have been used for the present edition. Now from 
the nature of our mss. this becomes an easy task. For 
none of these eight newly consulted mss. are in any way 
unique- It has been possible to find, among those used by 
Konow, mss. very closely resembling them. For example, 
the ms. D resembles the ms. O of Konow. and the ms. G 
has similarity to Konow’s N, while the ms. I seems to 
have a very substantial agreement with the ms. R. As 
for the five Southern mss. they agree mostly with T and U 
used by Konow. The points in which the new mss. D 
G I etc. vary do not add to our knowledge of the text. 
From these data one can easily ascertain their relative 
worth, which is practically nothing. 

10. Principles of Reconstruction. Any discussion 
about the principles which should be followed in editing a 
Pkt. work divides itself into two parts : the one, general, 
and the other, particular. The general part is to deal 
with facts which should be taken into consideration in 
applying the accepted canons of textual criticism to Pkt. 
works, and the particular part is to treat in detail the 
mutual disagreement between mss., doublet readings 
occurring in each of them and such other aspects that 
they may present. A wholesale inaccuracy of the Pkt. 
mss. as well as carelessness of Indian editors have often 
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been postulated by Pischel and other scholars. The 
grounds of their assumption are : (i) the readings of 
mss. often violate the rules of ancient Pkt. grammars ; 
( 2 ) and in the case of Pkt. passages occurring in plays, the 
distinction between different dialects seem occasionally 
to have been disregarded. A typical instance of the 
latter charge is to be met with in connexion with Konow's 
conjectural emendation of the verses of the KM* He as 
well as his guru Pischel and other scholars believed that 
in Indian plays Pkt. verses have always been in the Maha- 
rastiri dialect 1 . Though the early mss. of the KM. had in 
the clearest manner given the verses in S., Konow did not 
care to examine the age and authenticity of the socalled 
old tradition about the assignment of M. to versified Pkt. 
passages of a drama. While editing the Pkt. verses of 
the Bharata-XatyaSstra and Bharata’s observation on Pkt. 
occurring in it, the present writer was brought face to face 
with the question ; and after his careful investigation, it 
turned out that the above-mentioned tradition about the 
use of M. does not occur in the Xatya 3 astra, the oldest 
extant work on the subject, and it does not even occur in the 
Da^arupaka which is slightly anterior in time to the KM 9 . 

Hence, there being no positive evidence about the 
existence of this tradition at his time we should have no 

1. A. Hillebrandt was probably the first scholar 
to produce evidence affecting such a view, but he too was a 
believer in it in a modified manner (see his Mudraraksasa, 
Breslau, 1911 ; Neudruck, 1935, p. iii). 

2. There is however in the Da^arupaka a passage 
which may be interpreted as giving support to the tradition 
of using M. for the verses in a drama. But it has been 
shown elsewhere (§21) that such an interpretation is wrong, 
(see Maharastrl, p. 19). 
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reason to believe that Raj. used M. in the metrical 
portions of his KM. Evidence of the mss. goes very 
strongly to support our view in the matter. We have 
already seen that, according to Hemacandra’s definition 
of a sattaka, the KM. could not have been composed in 
more languages (bha§a) than one ( see § 2 ). All this 
very clearly demonstrates the soundness of the accep- 
ted cannon of textual criticism which is for placing 
greater reliance on the ms. that can be considered the best 
on the ground of its age as well as its degree of accuracy. 

11. The postulate that the Pkt. mss. which go against 
the ancient grammars are corrupt is based on a very 
erroneous assumption, viz., the Pkt. grammars have the 
same binding force on the Pkt. literature as the Skt. ones 
on the Skt. literature. The cases of the grammars of 
the two languages are entirely different. Skt. grammar 
had its origin in priestly circles, and the accuracy 
of speech which they aimed at establishing or maintain- 
ing was demanded primarily in connexion with the 
performance of Yedic rituals 1 . Hence the study of Skt. 
grammar was given from very ancient times an attention 
quite unique in the history of human culture. But the 
case of the Pkt. grammars was different. Pkt. was the 
current language of every day use, and hence its control, 
even when it was given the dignified status of a vehicle 
of literature, was out of question, and for obvious reasons 
such rules were composed only very late- Thus we do 
not meet with great ancient names like Panini, Katyayana 


i. See the introduction of the Mahabhasya, raksar- 
tham Vedanam adhyeyam Vyakaranam, ed. Kielhorn, 
vol. I, p. i ; artvijinah syam ity etad adhyeyam Vyjaka- 
ranam, ibid. p. 3 . 
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and Patanjali in the field of Pkt. grammar. Canda ( ? 300 
A.C. ), Vararuci ( ? 600 A.C. ), Kaccayana ( ? 800 A.C. ) 
and Hemacandra ( 1100 A.C. ) come comparatively late, 
and their works can in no way bear comparison with the 
performance of the Three Sages ( Tri-muni ). And by 
no means should this be considered disparaging to 
these grammarians ; for, the circumstances under which 
they had to work have been considerably different from 
those in which the Skt. grammarians wrote. In the 
Brahmanic circles the study of Pkt, was scarcely encour- 
aged. For in the Garuda-purana (Purva, 98, 17) there is a 
passage which exhorts Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Va%us 
to avoid among other things Pkt 1 . Hence Pkt- was cared 
for by Jains and Buddhists only* But they did not care 
for preserving intact the linguistic form of their ancient 
texts, as did the Brahmanas, by means of Siksa ( phone- 
tics ) and Vyakarana ( grammar ). It may therefore be 
assumed a priori that Pkt. grammars were written late 
to meet some very limited practical need, such as the 
understanding of old Pkt. works, be they Jain canonical 
works and old dramas, or the composing of the new Pkt. 
poems or plays, and as such they had probably to be 
based on those texts only which were accessible to their 
respective authors. A typical instance of such limited 
knowledge has been displayed by Vararuci, whose stifcras 
do not give us any information about the Pkt. of A6va* 
ghosa's drama or of the Kharosthi Dhammapada or of 
the Jain canons, while Pai&ici, used in no available work, 
has been treated in them. Hence it is no longer 
possible to retain an absolute and unqualified faith in 
the exhaustiveness and infallibility of the Pkt. gram- 

n lokayatam kutarkam ca Prakrtam mlecchabhasitam / 
na&rotavyam dvijenaitad adho nayati tad dvijam // 
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marians though Pischel was always ready to regard 
them with utmost confidence ( see Grammatik, §§ 42f )V 

12, Apparently such a view may be said to render 
impossible a critical edition of a Pkt. work, the mss. of 
which are very often not only in mutual disagreement 
with one another but also have internal inconsistency in 
themselves as regards the orthography and other matters. 
Such a condition of mss. is indeed discouraging in the 
beginning ; but if one follows the accepted principles of 
textual criticism, which require to find out the best 
ms, (when such is available) and to reconstruct the text 
on its basis, one will have enough reason to be optimistic. 
Disagreement of other mss. with the best one as well 
as a want of accord between each other of these will, with 
a few negligible exceptions, appear to him then to be not 
due to any mistake, while the internal inconsistency in 
each of them will often represent things other than scribal 
errors. Let us clear these points by quoting suitable 
examples from the KM. 

13. We have already shown (§ 8) by referring to 
Konow's opinion how he has in a way considered 
W to be the best among the mss. of the Northern 
(Konow’s Jaina) recension and by discussing along with 
this, his various readings from different mss* it has been 
concluded that W can be considered the best among the 

i. This attitude, however, landed him at times in 
curious difficulties. For example when two grammars 
were found to differ he had to accept almost arbitrarily the 
testimony of one and to repudiate the other, much to 
the detriment of his wholesale regard for the Pkt. grammar 
as a class. (See IHQ. vol. VIII, no. 4, supplement, 

pp- 6f. ). r : 
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eleven mss. utilised by Konow for his edition. We are 
discussing below some passages with various readings 
from different mss. to demonstrate further the great worth 
of the ms. W. 

The following is a passage in the KM. (I. 20 6 ) occur- 
ring in different mss. used by Konow as follows : 


w 

kavvam jjeva 

de 

kavittanam 

pisunedi 

B 

kathidam „ 

»» 



A 

kavvam „ 

»» 

kaittanam 


N 


— 



P 

„ yyova 

— 



O 

„ jevva 

de 



R 

» j jevva 

— 

IS 


SU 

cvva 

— 


pisunei 


T kal.1 pakah vam cvvam de knittanam 


13 a. Let us take the variants of each word one by 
one. B. kathidam for k a v v a m in the best 
ms. and almost all the rest is evidently due to a later 
emendation. T. k a h pakah v a m is evidently an 
error. 

J j e v a occurring in four mss. including the best one 
is the correct reading though Pischel will not allow the 
doubling of j after an anusvara (Gramrnatik § 95 ) 1 . A 
wrong idea about the phonetic value of the Pkt. anusvara 
is responsible for this view- For the vowel with anusvara 
following it, as we shall see later on (§ 19 ), is a nasal vowel 
and has a short "quantity in Pkt. except where metre 
demands otherwise. 

The reading STU- e v v a (m) is evidently a simplified 
form. Readings P. y y e v a , ()• j e v v a and R. 

• : In this matter A. Hillebrandt follows Pischel in 

his'Mudraraksasa, Breslau, 1911, Neudruck 1935. 
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j j e y v a are all traceable to j j e v a • As for the 
development of v a into v v a we shall discuss it later. 

D e is a word though existing in the best ms- and two 
others, can be taken for an interpolation. For it can well 
be left out without in any way injuring the sense of the 
sentence ; besides this, as far as we can ascertain, it does 
not in any way embellish the expression. In view of the 
fact that the tendency of scribes was generally for 
adding to mss., we may well be sure of an interpolation 
here when the majority of the mss. does not record the 
word- This however seems to minimise the authority of 
our best ms. But as there are different independent mss. 
to check its readings, we need not lose our faith in the 
best ms. which, being written about five centuries after 
the time of Raj. is liable to contain some interpolations or 
mistakes. But in course of our progress with the text 
we shall see that cases of bad corruption in the best ms- 
are not many. 

WB. kavittanam is evidently the original 
reading. We are not sure if the intervocal v in Pkt- 
was still pronounced in Raj.’s days. But there can be no 
harm in assuming that though very weakly pronounced it 
was written as such in his time. Indeed the mss- AN - 
PORSTU have all chauged k a v i into k a ‘i but this 
latter reading should not be considered to have its origin 
in any error. For we shall see below that in other cases 
too these mss- record readings which are phonetically 
more developed than that in the best ms. or mss. standing 
close to it. A systematic use of developed forms in a ms- 
simply gives indication of the relatively young age of it- 
self or its prototype. These remarks in connexion with 
k a v i applies also to STU p i s u n e i for p i s u h e d i. 
It has been shown elsewhere that the socalled Maharastrl 
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is most probably a development of Sauraseni (Maharastri, 
JDL, XXIII, 1933). This in a way finds corroboration 
from the cases of words discussed above. The form 
pisunedi only is allowable in S. Hence the reading 
STU pisunei takes us to the necessary conclusion 
that the prototype of these mss. came into existence at 
a time when the forms like pis u n e d i with its d 
sound existing had already gone out of use and its place 
was taken by pis u n e i which will be usually taken as 
a M- form, 

14. The substitution of later forms mentioned above 
can be explained in two ways : by considering the stage- 
convention regarding the use of various languages in a 
l)lay, and by assuming an influence of the speech-habit of 
the writers of different mss. Let us first take notice of 
the principle of linguistic usage in the ancient Indian 
stage. Though it will be out of place to discuss here the 
subject elaborately yet we may give here in brief impor- 
tant data and our conclusions regarding them. The prac- 
tice of using Sauraseni and other Pkts. in the stage arose 
undoubtedly at a time when Skt. could mostly be under- 
stood by the speakers of Pkt. (see Wintcrnitz, Hist, of 
Indian Lit. vol. I, p. 43). The discovery of the drama- 
fragments of A6vaghosa, which, contain an older variety 
of Sauraseni and other dialects, standing nearer to Skt. 
than the later Pkts. of classical dramas, seems to give 
strong support to t^iis view. It may also be assumed that 
the speakers of the later Pkts. such as the Sauraseni used 
in dramas, could also grasp without much difficulty 
the substance of the Skt. passages in them. But the fact 
that Skt. held its place beside the developed S. was not 
due any degree of intelligibility, but because of the 
coi^^xtion. That most of the different rupakas and upa- 
K— 5 
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rftpakas had for their plots, stories from well-known Epics, 
Puranas, collections of folk-tales etc., and were depicted on 
the stage with a very elaborate and familiar code of suit- 
able gestures (abhinaya) 1 considerably slackened 
the demand of the audience belonging to the masses with 
regard to the intelligibility of the Skt. passages used in 
them. It may not however be assumed that the producers 
of such plays ( s u t r a d h a r a s ) were completely 
indifferent to such an intelligibility. Bound though they 
were by convention in the case of Skt. passages they 
appear to have sometimes assimilated their Pkt*, as far 
as possible, to the current popular speech just to make the 
Pkt. dialects used in dramas appear like living languages. 
This assimilation mostly consisted of a phonetic ( and 
hence orthographic ) change, or substitution of new 
inflectional and conjugation^ forms. K a i used in some 
mss. instead of the original k a v i occurring in the best 
ms. can thus be explained. 

15 . Another way of explaining the appearance of 
such developed forms is to assume that Pkt. being a 
language not bound down by grammars and lexicons, mss. 
of this language very easily imbibed the influence of the 
contemporary speech of North Indian scribes who 
spoke some kind of Apabhranria, be it of the old, middle 
or late period 2 . One important aspect of this Ap. is that 

1. For a treatment of such gestures see the 
Nandikehara’s Abhinayadarpana edited by 
Manomohan Ghosh in the Calcutta Skt. Series No. V. 
Calcutta 1934. 

2. Jacobi has suspected similar influence of 
New Indian Vernaculars on the writers of Apabhyanp 4 a. 
See The Bhavisattakaha, Abhandhlung 7, 1 ( p.54 # ). 
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its : conjugational termination of the 3rd sing, present 
indicative, was -ai, and an occasional omission, or weaken- 
ing of intervocal non-nasal stops was also a feature of 
this language 1 . Now in S. present indie. 3rd sing, 
termination was -adi and intervocal stops were less often 
omitted or weakened. Hence if we assume an Apabhram&i 
influence on the Pkt. mss* wc can easily explain the 
substitution of forms like kai for kavi and pis u - 
n e i for p i s u n e d i. This explanation seems to be 
more suitable than the preceding one ; and on accepting 
this, we can divide the mss. of the KM- into three 
following groups, according to their use of developed 
forms : 

(a) . Oldest mss- W and B which stand near the 
original KM. 

(b) . Less old than the perceding mss* are ANPOE 
etc* which have substituted k a i for k a v i. 

(c) . Latest arc STIJ etc. which contain besides kai 
for kavi, p isunci for p i s u n c d i read by all 
the rest of the mss* including the best one. 

16. Let us take another passage from the KM ( I. 
18 10 ) with its various readings. 

W aha va hatthe kankanam kim dappanena 
B aha ,, hatthammi kankanc „ „ 

A aha „ hatthe „ „ „ 

N „ „ „ kankanam „ ♦, pekkhiadi 

O „ „ „ * „ „ „ lakkhijjadi 

i. The socalled M. also possesses these features. 
But I have shown elsewhere that, M. is nothing but a 
development of B. ( See Maharaslrl ). Hence no wonder 
about it. 
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R aha va hatthe kaukane kim dappanena pekkhiadi 

P „ „ hatthe kankanam „ „ 

S „ „ hatthammi kankane „ „ 

I , , ,, kankanam ^ ^ 

U „ „ hatthammi „ „ „ 

Here B. aha is against all the rest of the mss* inclu- 
ding the best one. Though not allowed by Pischel 
( Grammatik § 203 ), aha as a 8. form is correct according 
to Hemacandra. The form h a 1 1 h e as well as hat- 
t h a m m i is equally correct for 8. though Pischel objects 
to this also ( ibid. § 366a ). W c have shown elsewhere 
the untenable nature of his opinion ( IHQ. vol. VIII, 
1932, supplement pp. 9f )• But h a 1 1 h e in the pre- 
sent passage existing in the best ms. should be accepted 
as occurring in the original work. 

The reading WNOPST kankan a m seems to 
be better though k a n kanc is not wrong. But 
the passage is quite good without the introduction of 
Sanskritic locative absolute ( bhave s a p t ami) which 
seems very much like a later emendation* Readings 
like pekkhiadi, pekkhiadi, lakkhijja- 
d i are evidently late additions by pandits who probably 
tried thereby to make the entire passage clearer. 

Thus we see that the disagreement between different 
groups of mss. has not always occurred as a result of 
accidental mistakes, and this disagreement sometime gives 
clue to the relative age and authenticity of the groups of 
mss. in question, and may, though indirectly give assistance 
to the proper reconstruction of the text* 

So far about the orthographic or other disagreements 
among the different groups of manuscripts. Besides these 
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there are fouud sometimes internal inconsistencies in the 
mss. of Pkt. works. Let us take the case of our best 
ms. W. 

(i) The root bhO; in its present indicative 3 and 2 
sing, and imperative has the following forms : 

bhodi, hodi, I. 20 4 3 ; IV. 3 1 . 

hoi, I. 34' °. 
bhosi, I. 10 s . 

bhodu, I. l a , 14 2 , 20 23 ’ 27 ; III. 3 2 , 22«, 23 b , 
24 2 ; IV. 19 4 8 ; 
hou, I. 8 b ; IV. 5 cl . 

(ii) padisiddhl and padisiddhi both occur ; 
padisiddhi, I. 10 b , 20* 3 ; 

padisiddhi, I. 20 12 ; II. 10® ; 

(iii) tuvam and tumam both occur ; 

tuvam, I- 20* 3 , * c , 34 30 ; II. 6 6 , 32 1 , 42 17 , 47 s ; 

III. 2 1 , 34 a . 

tumam, I. 16 1 , I9 3 ’ 5 , 20 1 "’ 29 , 34 3 ’ 2,1 ; 

II. 11 \ 24 3 ; III. 22' 1 ; IV. 20 ,s * 

(iv) Original ks is sometimes expressed as kkh and 
sometimes as cell 

kkh<3ks as in pekkha, II. 43®, 44’ and 

pekkhami, III. 20 14) , pekkhi-, IV. 9 18 . 
cch-^ks as in peccha, I. 14 li ,• III. 32 b , 34 b ; 

IV. 10 b , pecchadu in I. 16 3 and in 
pecchantinam II* 30 c . 

(v) Verbs in the passive voice have the following 
forms : 

-ladi, -iasi, -land I. 4 s , 18 18 , 19 7 ; 20 14 ’ 26 ’ 8S , 25 7 ’ 8 ’, 
28 2 , 31 a . 

-ijjae, -ijjadi, -ijjanti I. 4 # , 23 b , 25 s , 32 c . 

There appear also forms like klradu I. 20 40 , 25 *. 
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17a. Now this variety of forms appears very much 
as due to confusion. We do not know whom to hold 
responsible for this, and an uncertainty in the matter 
makes the task of the editor difficult indeed. But on 
looking more carefully into the matter, these fluctuating 
forms may not appear to be so very inconvenient. Pkt. 
as we know it is based on a living speech controlled by 
no grammar, and hence it could possess many varying 
forms to express the same thing. Pkt. grammars with 
their very copious conjugational and declensional forms 
will corroborate us in the matter. And it can be assumed 
that old and new forms existed side by side in writing 
and probably to some extent in the spoken language as 
well. From such a consideration we may accept the 
above-mentioned varying forms as an evidence of the 
living spirit of the language which was at the basis of 
the literary Pkt. 

17b. Let us discuss below the different groups of 
forms ( mentioned above ) one after another. 

(i) As for the various forms of the root b h u 
in 8. Hemacandra allows bh as well as h ( IV. 269 ) 
though Pischel seems to have given his verdict 
against h o d u and h o d i in 8. ( Grammatik § 476 ). 
That doublets like bhodu, h o d u existed in 8. can 
be corroborated by referring to New Judo- Aryan verna- 
culars developing out of 8. For example in the follow- 
ing Rajasthani couplet we have b h a i as well as h o y 
both tracing their origin in b h o d i : 

va s cadhl natani kahai hota no natiyo koy / 

raai nat kar natani bhai nafai so natani hoy 1 // 

i. N. S v a m i, Rajasthan-ra Duha, Delhi, 1935. 

p. 40. 
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Hence it may be assumed that both the forms h o d u, 
h o u as well as bhod u was used by Rajadckhara. 

(ii) The doublets padiisiddhi and p a d i - 
s i d d h i have been allowed by V araruci ( I. 2 ) 
as well as Hemacandra ( I. 44 ). 

(iii) About t u v a in in the doublets t u v a m and 
t u m a m Vr. and He. are silent, still the form tuvam 
is a genuine development from the original tvam. 

It is remarkable that mss. T)E (of the Prakrta-praka&i) 
used by Cowell, read t u v a m instead of t u rn a m 
in Vr.’s sutra ‘yusmadas tarn tmnam’ ( VI. 26 ) and its 
commentary. DE seem to have retained here the older 
reading while other mss. have changed the same for 
t u m a m a further development from tuvam. As tuvam 
together with tuinam occurs in the Trivtmdrnm plays 3 , 
and tuvam alone occurs in AsvaghosaV work 
wc may assume that tuvam and tumam existed side by 
side at the time of Raj. 

(iv) ks£>(k)kh arid (c)cli. In the fragments of Asva- 
ghosa (c)ch out of ks is not available and in the Adoka 
inscriptions it occurs only in Girnar, and on this basis it 
was considered a characteristic of the W estern dialect. 
But in the Bharhut inscription k?t>(k)kh and ks>(c)ch 
occur 3 . In the so-called Maliarastri chapters ( I — IX ) 

i # Wilhelm P r i n t z, Bhasa’s Prakrit, p. 29. 

2. A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 88. 

3. Jules Bloch, Langue Marathe. p. 7. Prof. 
Bloch is for taking such forms as errors. But we cannot 
agree with him. The double forms probably show that both 
the pronunciations were current at the time of the writer 
and he kept both the forms side by side. 
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of Vararuci, too, this change has very clearly been treated 
as an exception. For by his sutra ska-ska-ksam 
k h a h ( III. 29 ) he has given a general rule for the 
reduction of ks into (k)kh, whereas his sutras aksya- 
d i s u c h a h ( III. 30 ) and k s a m a - v r k s a - 
ksanesu v a ( III. 31 ) he merely restricts the 
general rule and says that in special cases ks may develop 
into (c)ch as well. Hemacandra too gives likewise his 
general and special rules regarding ks in his II. 3, 17, 18. 

All these facts seem to give reasons to doubt the 
validity of the view held by modern scholars on the basis 
of inscriptions that (k)kh <^ks characterised the East and 
Midland dialects of the MIA and (c)ch<^ks those of the 
North-west and South-west ( Jules Bloch, Langue Mara- 
the, § 104, p. 112 and S. K* Chatterj i, Bengali 
Language, § 259, p. 469 )\ And this doubt is further 
strengthened from a study of those words of the Setu- 
bandha, which have in them development of ks. The 
evidence of New Indo- Aryan Vernaculars 1 2 on this point 
does not give us any real help, for (k)ldi as well as 
(c)ch represent ks in all the dialects ; and it is very 
difficult to be sure of their origin, assumption of inter- 
influence not explaining all the cases. For example, Hindi 
chai Marathi khai and Gujarati kha are all derived from 

1. See Appendix for a criticism of this view, based 
on a discussion of relevant words occurring in the Setu- 
bandha, a poem written in M. 

2. See Prof. R. L. Turner’s study of the distri- 
bution of the two typical developments of ks in connection 
with Skt. akseti and Pali acchati in Modern Indo-Aryan. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Vob 
VIII, 1936, p. 767. 
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OX A lcmya. (Sir George A. Grierson, On the Modern 
IAV. § 178 , p. 94 ). Here according to the modern theory 
about the geographical distribution of (k)hh and (c)ch 
from ks we are to assume that Hindi borrowed the 
word chai from the West and Marathi and Gujarati 
borrowed khai and hhd respectively from the Midland. 
But this seems to be very confusing. Hence in the 
absence of eany very conclusive data to support the 
view referred to above we may not interfere with forms 
like pecch- and pekkh- both from preks in W. 

(v) In the case of various passive forms too we may 
assume the existence of doublets or triplets. 

It may, therefore, be not wrong to credit Raj. himself 
with these, and hence, 

(a) W will be considered the best ms. and it will 
form the basis of our reconstructed text. Its readings 
will not be given up except for very strong reasons ; and 

(b) doublets or triplets occurring in the best ms. will 
not be reduced to a single form. 

18 - Acceptance of these principles will create for us 
some difficulties. For example, the best ms. has y a-£ruti 
in some places 1 . To be consistent, we are to accept this 
ya-Sruti too. But on account of such ya-Sruti occurring 

i. Similarly the ins. G used for S. P. P a n d i t’ s 
edition of the Vikramorva^i ( Bombay, 1901 ) and mss. 
SNDRI used for PischePs edition of the Abhijnana- 
^akuntala ( Kiel, 1876 ) however record ya-: 5 ruti in quite a 
number of cases. About his ms. G, S. P. Pandit writes : 
‘it appears ... to be about two hundred years old, possibly 
older. So far as it goes it is very correct* ( Critical 
Notice, p. 1 ). And according to Pischel his ms S is the 
oldest ms. of the Bengali recension and N is a good ms. 

K— 6 
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in the ms. fragments of the Bhagavati ( a Jain canonical 
work) Weber considered this to be one of the exclusive 
characteristics of Jain Pkts. ( Ueber ein Fragment der 
Bhagavati, aus dem Abhandlungen der Koengl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1865 pp. 397f ). But in the 
use of the ya-ihuti Jain mss. follow no uniform practice. 
For example, in the mss. of the Kalpa-sutra and the 
Acaranga used by Jacobi for his critical edition of these 
works he has noticed erratic practice in this matter 
( see the Kalpa-sutra, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 20, 21 ; The 
Acaranga-sutra, London 1882, p. xv ). 

Hemacandra in his grammar ( I. 180 ) has prescribed 
ya-Sruti after a and a, but in his commentary lie has said 
that occasionally it is seen elsewhere also. Now his rule 
is partially confirmed by some mss. i.e. they have the 
ya-fSruti after a and a only, while many mss. have ya after 
i, i, u, u, e and o too* On this state of affairs Jacobi 
comments: “From an etymological point of view, it is more 
self-consistent that ya-sruti should be written after all 
vowels because it is the remnant of a lost consonant” 
( Kalpasutra, p. 21 ). Now according to this very sound 
view even if such has not been expressly held by Vara- 
ruci and ya-sruti does not usually occur in most of the 
mss* of dramas, it should not be considered a linguistic 
feature characterizing the Jain Pkts. alone 1 . Pischel 
in his second part of Hcmacandra’s Pkt. Grammar 
(published in 1880) remarked ( notes to antra I, 180 ) as 
follows : 


t. Dr. L. Alsdorf also seems to take ya^ruti merely 
as a characteristic of Jain mss. Der Kumarapalapratibodha, 
Hamburg, 1929, p. 52, § 2. 
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H.’s beschraenkung des eintrifcts des y schcint mir 
fur des Jain-prakrit nielit riehtig ; ich stimme darin mit 
Eduard Milller ilberein. Die Jain-handschrifteft haben 
es namentlich auch nach i, % fast durchweg utid diese 
ausdehnung haben es des gebrauches erhannt auch cine 
6ik§a bei Markandeya an : // anadav aditau varnau pafhi- 
tavyau yakaravad // itipatha-sik§a. 

Thus we see that Pischel too once expressed his view 
against restricting ya-$ruti to the Jain Prakrit alone, 
though later on in his Pkt. grammar he considered it as a 
characteristic of the same Jain Pkt. ( see Grannnatik, 
§§45, 187 ). It should however be remembered in this 
connexion that K r a m a d i s v a r a who was not a 
Jain, prescribed ya-sruti for all Pkt. dialects ( ibid. 
§ 187 ). Hence we can well allow ya-sruti to all Pkts. 
where intervocal stops have been elided. 

The New Indo- Aryan vernaculars also having the ya- 
6ruti in their numerous tadbhava words give us sufficient 
ground to assume the existence of ya-firuti in all kinds 
of Pkt. from which those words have come down ( see 
S. K. Chatterji, op . rit § 170, pp. 838 ft*. Sir George 
A, Grierson, An Introduction to the Maithili Dialect 
of the Bihari Language as spoken in North Bihar, 
pt. I 2 , Grammar, Calcutta, 1909, § 24, pp. 9-11 ; Pandit 
Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, “Hindi Ya-firuti-ki Parlksa”, 
Madhuri, vol. 9, 1988 Vikrarn Sanivat, pp, 527f ). Along 
with this should be noted the fact that in Pali too ya-Sruti 
sporadically appears (see Geiger, Pali Lit. and Spr* § 36). 
Hence words occurring with ya-4ruti in the ms. W can be 
maintained in their original form in the reconstructed 
text* But this procedure requiring emendatian of many 
words where ya-sruti does not occur (but can be expected), 
we have not adopted this. It may be hoped that this will 
not in any way diminish the usefulness of the text. 
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19. Another difficulty that may arise from the 
acceptance of W t is that it does not use the so-called 
anunasika sign ( ) and always uses anusvara instead 

of this. On account of an absence of this in the mss. used 
by him Konow questions Raja^ekhara’s linguistic skill 
( p. 203 ). But it seems that such an opinion was ex- 
pressed without sufficient consideration- Whitney (Skt. 
Grammar, §§ 70ff) has made a very elaborate discussion 
about the nature of ansuvara on the basis of Panini and 
the Prati&ikhyas of different Vedas, 1 and has concluded 
that the two (the anusvara and the anunasika; are doubtless 
originally and properly equivalent, and the anusvara is 
a nasal sound lacking that closure of the organs which 
is required to make a nasal mute or contact-sound and in 
its utterance there is nasal resonance along with some 
degree of openness of the mouth ( ibid. § 70 ). This 
statement is to some extent supported by the Siksa 
ascribed to Panini ( 23, Rk recension ). These views 
of Whitney on anusvara though not accepted by 
Wackernagel ( Altindische Grammatik, I. Laut- 
lehre, § 223 ) seem to be very sound and explain better 
the following facts : 

(i) It is a very common feature of the Pkt. 2 espe- 
cially Apabhram&i mss. to use anusvara for the so-called 


1. For the phonetic value of the anusvara in the 
PratiSakhyas and the Siksas see Siddheshwar V a r m a, 
Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian 
Grammarians, pp. I48ff, 

2 . In Pkt, and Ap. mss. the nasal element of a conso- 
nant group including a nasal consonant seems to be often 
expressed by an anusvara. Some scholars especially Jacobi 
is for assumming this and for substituing for such an 
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anunasika (* ) sign ( see Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, Abhand- 
lung,p. 23* and Sanatkumaracarita, Einleitung, p. XXXI ; 
Ludwig Alsdorf, Kumarapalapratibodha, pp. 52, 53, §4 ). 

(ii) In the tadbhava element of the Hindi, anusvara 
after a long vowel, even before a mute consonant denotes 
not a consonant but a nasalization, e.g. 4 somtha 9 pronoun- 
ced 'so tli not 'smith 9 , ' camda ’ pronounced cd d and not 
cand etc. (see Kellog, A Grammar of the Hindi Langu- 
age 9 , pp. 14, 549). 

All this however does not clear our difficulty about 
the anusvara which can be considered to be the nasalization 
of the vowel it follows. For in Skt. a vowel with an 
anusvara is always long while in Pkt. and Apabhram&i 
versification we optionally have short or long quantity 
in short vowels with anusvara. Jacobi in his critical 
editions of the Bhavisattakaha and the Sanatkumara- 
carita has used the so-called anunasika against the anu- 
svara sign (of the mss.) for the cases which required to be 
read with a short quantity, but has retained the anusvara 
(m) for all cases which do not have such requirments ( sec 
Bhavisattakaha, p. 23 # and Sanatkumaracarita, p. XXXL). 

anusvara the nasal consonant of the group to which the 
following consonant belongs, i.e. for pamka (ms.) Jacobi will 
write pauka. We are not sure whether this is altogether 
correct for Ap. What is the bar to its being pronounced 
as pa*ka ? For such pronunciation see Alsdorf, op. cit. 
p. 53. Side by side with this existed a pronunciation in 
which anusvara existed as a reduced nasal. For we know 
that the tadbhava element of the N I A which developed 
out of it is pa* k. Cf. Sir George A. Grierson, On the 
Modern IAV. §§103, 215 ; in §271 he thinks thatm is a 
wrong mode of indicating nasalization. 
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But such a distinction was not necessary to one who was 
a clever reader of Pkt. poetry. ( We may remember here 
the Arabic writing with no vowel sign ). Want of clever- 
ness in this matter among other things was x^robably a 
ground of censure with speakers of living Pkts. Hala 
writes, amiam paua-kavvam pcifjhiuni souin- a je na 
jananti...te kaham na lajjanti (I. 2.). But in spite of this 
kind of remarks Pkts. gradually ceased to live and hence 
length of short vowels with anusvara required to be pre- 
cisely indicated- This gave rise to the so-called anunasika 
( ). Jacobi however thought that anusvara and anunasika 
were two different kinds of sound and hence should be 
represented by two different signs. We have given above 
the view of Whitney which contradicts the conclusion of 
Jacobi. It is now plain that the Pkt. writers considered 
the short vowel with anusvara to be as good as a pure 
vowel having a variable quantity. That the vowel with 
an anusvara is as good as a pure vowel in the Kk Veda 
has been partially admitted by the Rkprati^akhya 
( Whitney, Skt. Grammar, § 71 d ). If we can accept 
the Pkt. vowel with an anusvara to be like a pure vowel 
we may optionally give it short or long quantity accor- 
ding to the dictum of the Prafcjta-paihgala ( ed. BI. 8 ). 
The soundness of this view is corroborated by the 
tradition among the Hindi-speaking Pandits who style the 
so-called anunasika, or candra-bindu (* ) as ardhiinu- 
svar or half -anusvara 1 (Pandit Hazari Prasad Dwivedi 
of Santiniketan has kindly brought this fact to my notice). 
This term as I subsequently discovered has been used in 
the mss- CD, of Canda’s Prakrtalaksana exactly in this 
sense ( see the edition of the work by R. Hoernle, p. 45.)- 

i. The Malayalam -speaking Pandits too have the 
same name for the candra-bindu (* ). 
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From this we can gather that the anusvara, after the 
introduction of this new term very late towards the 
beginning of the New Indo-Aryan period ( c* 1100 ) or 
even later, was set apart for the long nasalized vowels 
while the ardhamisvara was used for the short nasalized 
ones. It seems that the Pkt. orthography never cared for 
the quantity of the short vowel, followed by an anusvara 
though short as well as long quantity 1 2 obtained optionally 
among the Pkt. speakers. 

Hence we need not question the use of anusvaras in 
the ms* W for indicating short as well as long nasalized 
vowels 3 . Similar indifference to details on the part 
of the Pkt. and Apabhram&i writers is also seen in their 
use of same letters of the alphabet for expressing the 
short and long varieties of e and o. 

The initial n, and intervocal -tin- occurring in our ms. 
W do not find the sanction of Vararuci, and Hema- 
candra too does not allow them except for the Jain Pkt. 
Ardhamagadlu. Hence we do not accept these features 
of the ms. W. 


1. The anusvara is of two kinds : final and 
medial. The general Pkt. tendency of shortening the 
original long final vowels has sometimes made the final 
vowel with anusvara short, but the Pkt. rule of shortening 
the long vowel before a conjunct consonant made the 
medial vowel with anusvara always long. For anusvara 
which was a substitute for the nasal stop added to its 
quantity. 

2 . For the convenience of modern readers we have 

used in the reconstructed text the so-called anunasika sign 
(* ) to denote the short nasalized vowels. 
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20. It has already been mentioned ( § 8 ) that the ms. 
W has been taken as the basis of the text reconstructed 
here. Hence, variants of those readings only of W, 
which from the testimony of other mss. appear to be un- 
original will as a rule be recorded. Yariants from the 
newly consulted mss. will not be recorded for they are 
scarcely unique. The cases of Konow's emendation 
unsupported by any ms. will not be recorded, for they 
have been subjected to a general discussion ( see § 2 ). 
Evident errors of scribes, substitution of i 9 and u for 
short e and o respectively as well as abbreviated writing 
such as m for class-nasals will also be passed over in 
silence. When Konow gives his reading on the basis of 
some mss. including or not including W they will 
be indicated by K. while the readings of the remain- 
ing mss., which Konow rejected will be indicated by the 
name of those mss* 

21. The Language. According to Sten Konow the KM. 
has been composed in two dialects of Pkt. : S. and M 1 . 
But we have already ( § 2 ) mentioned some facts which 
go against such a view. Here we shall discuss in details 
the principal argument that might be given in favour of 
changing the S. stanzas of the play into M. The Najya- 
6astra not to speak of prescribing M. for the metrical 
portions of a play, does not even recognize any dialect 
of this name ( Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 336 ). And we find 
that neither Raj. nor any writer of poetics older than he 
gives any place to M. in a play. Hence it may be assumed 
that M. had not been one of the dialects used in the 


i. There is yet another view that the language of 
the KM. was Avanti Pkt. mentioned in the Nat;ya&istra 
( see Ind. Ant. vol, 50, 1921. p. 8. ). 
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stage before Raj . wrote his play. But there occurs in the 
Da&irupa of Dhananjaya who was posterior to Raj. by 
about two generations, a passage which tends to go against 
such an assumption. According to one interpretation 
the passage in question assigns in a play M. to women. 
But this interpretation is not right. We are discussing 
below the passage in question which is as follows : 

Strinam tu Prakrtam prayali Sauraseny adhame§u ca / 

Pi^acatyanta-nlcadau Pai^acam Magadham tathii // II, 60. 

According to one interpretation this may mean : ‘Pra- 
krfca 1 is generally ( to be the language ) of women, and 
8 * in (== for) the characters of low rank etc/ (G. C.O.Haas, 
The DaSarupa, N. Y, 1912. p, 75 ). This interpretation 
brings in M. in plays and assigns it to the entire 
women’s speech whether it be in prose or verse 2 . But 
even if writers of poetics later than Dhananjaya assign 
M. to women’s verses or rather gathas, and in some 
recensions of the classical plays we find women’s gathas 
in M* form, the use of M. prose by any female character 
is attested neither from any play nor from any work 
on poetics ( see IHQ., VIIL 1932, Supplement, pp, 6 , 7 ; 
Keith, Skt* Drama, pp, 142, 212 ). Hence this inter- 
pretation seems to be altogether erroneous. 


1. Trakrta’ in a narrow sense means the Maharastrl 
dialect of Pkt. and is generally treated first of all in 
ancient grammars. 

2 . It is not clear on what evidence Keith states that in 
the DaSarupa, Maharastri is assigned to the verses of persons 
who ( normally ) use 8 . ( Skt. Drama, p, 336 ). There is 
no other passage in the Da&irupa than the one discussed 
above which treats of the language to be used by different 
characters. 
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According to a second interpretation the Da&arupa 
passage means : ‘The dialect used in cases of women is 
generally S. and the same is prescribed also for male 
characters of low rank etc. 1 *. Now this interpretation 
explains facts much better. For S. is exclusively the 
language of women and of men of low rank in all available 
ancient Indian dramas. Thus we can conclude that M. 
had no chance of having a place in the KM , and Raj. 
wrote this play entirely in S. ; and the testimony of the 
best ms. W. gives strong support to this. 

22. We are discussing below the characteristics of 
Raj.'s S. But we should again take notice of the fact 
that our best ms. of the play is nearly five hundred years 
later than the time in which it was actually composed, 
and hence the reconstructed text can be taken to represent 
approximately the original reserving mostly the essential 
characteristics of the dialect used by Raj. As far as 
phonology is concerned we have reasons to think that 
in a few cases our best ms., may not report the original 
state of affairs. But these could however be judged by 
an intensive study of the text. 

Phonology . Consonants. The chief phonological 
peculiarity of S. as available in plays and for that matter 
the S. of other works seems to be the maximum retention 
( i. €• non-elision or non-reduction ) of stop consonants. 
Some mss. of the KM. later than the best one seems to 
have occasionally ( though not systematically ) retained 
words in their full phonetic form, while the best ms. 
records them with elided or reduced consonants. An 


i. Pischel probably followed this interpretation when 
he wrote : & als sprach der Frauen nennt auch das Da6a- 
rupa* 2* 60 ( Grammatik, § 22 ). 
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attempt has been made before ( §§14, 15 ) to explain the 
cause of such a change. In the reconstructed text however 
we have adopted the reading of the best and the oldest 
ms., for the fuller forms might as well be due to later 
emendations in a period when Pkt. became more or less 
a dead language. At that period the ‘Sprachgefuehi* 
for Pkt. being lost, mss. had the chance of being 
emended with the help of grammars which gave very 
vague rules 1 regarding elision or reduction of stop 
consonants- 

Apart from the general feature of S. mentioned above 
the following points about the S. sounds of the KM. 
merit discussion : 

(i) The anusvara developed from the final W of the 
gen. pi. is sometimes elided in metrical jmssages, e. g. 
anaugaraina = anangaratinam, nettana = netranam. 

(ii) The original ‘in’ of the anusvara before a vowel 
is sometimes restored in metrical passages (for the sake of 
metre), e. g. karanam-atthi = karanam-atthi ; kumarr 
nam-anga = kumarinam-anga. 

Note . This feature of the S. of the KM. is just 
a continuation of the OIA. phrasal combination. 

(iii) Cases of spontaneous cerebralization sometimes 
occur, e. g. padaa = pataka ; kadhida = kvatliita. 

(iv) Intervocal s’ and V are in some few cases 
changed to ‘h* e. g. divalia = divasa ; daha =» dasa. 

Note • This seems to be an instance of the so-called 
Maharastrism (See Woolner, Introduction 
to Pkt. ch. iv. § 27). 

i. Bliamaha remarks that elision is not allowed when 
non-elision promotes euphony ( yatra s'rutisukham asti tatra; 
na bhavaty eva on Vr. II. 2 ). 
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(v) Initial V is changed to V, in the word citthadi- 
tisthati. 

(vi) Initial consonants of enclitics when they are not 
after an anusvara are treated as medial ones, e. g. avi-a — 
api-ca ; ko-una = kah-punah. 

(vii) 4 Y* of the word ya§thi changes to T giving rise 
to lafthi. 

Note . Markandeya a Pkt. grammarian of the 17 th 
century is expressly against recognizing latthi to 
be a S. word (yasthyam la£ ca na syat). But Hema- 
candra ( 12th century ) sanctions such a form 
for S. ( L 247 ), and his opinion has certainly more 
weight than that of Markandeya who came about 
four centuries after the latter. (See Pkt. Verses of 
the Bharata-Natya&istra, IHQ., vol. VIII, 1932 , 
Supplement, p. 10 ). Sten Konow seems to think 
otherwise (see pp. 202f ) l . (Linguisticians how- 
ever suggest a different origin for latthi). 

(viia) The termination ‘-di\ ‘-du’ of the present indica- 
tive and imperative 3 rd person singular, often appear 
as -i, -u ; see notes on deu ( p. 1 . b 9 ). 

,Note. Elision of ‘d* in such cases occurs in Bhavabhuti 
as well ( see Todar Mall, The Mahaviracarita 
p. xxxviii ) and has been considered to be due 
his confusing of two Pkt. S. and M. ( ibid ). 

(viii) Compound Consonants. Kh 
(kkh) as well as ch (cch) from ks, occurs in S. of the 
KM. On the strength of Markandeya, Piscliel and 
Konow would like to see kh (kkh) restricted to S. but 

i. A similar view has been expressed, though on a 
different ground, by Dr. Truman Michelson. See JAOS, 
vol 4i > 1921. p. 462, 
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older grammarians do not countenance such a view 
which has been discussed before ( § 17b, iv ). Mss. 
especially the older ones always allow in all dialects 
of Pkt* both the developments kh (kkh) and ch (cch). 
Pischel would, however, blame in such cases the 
“Ueberlieferung 1, of the mss. ( Grammatik § 317 ). But 
this view appears to be no longer tenable. 

Note . 1. In Bhavabhuti's Mahavlracarita too we come 
across ‘cch’ as well as ‘kkh* for ‘ks* e. g. pecchr 
jjanta ( p. 51* 1. 1* ) and pekkha ( p. 56. 1. 3. )• The 
editors have not taken notice of the fact. 

Note . 2. Markandeya too does not give any general 
rule restricting kh (kkh) and ch (cch) to particular 
dialects. 

(ix) Vowels. Of the various developments of the 
vowel V, V and V (after labials) have been assigned to S. 
and ‘a* has been reserved for Maharastri, Ardhamagadhj, 
Pali and Girnar Asokan ( R. L* Turner, The Position 
of Romani in Indo-Aryan, § 8 ; J. Bloch, Languc Marathe, 
§ 31 ; S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, § 173 ). Of this assumed dialectal 
division on the basis of the development of V ancient 
Indian Pkt. grammarians arc silent, In the S. of the KM. 
and in classical dramas too, we find all the developments 
of this sound, e, g, kada =krta, kidi — krti di(thi = 
drsti ; puftha — prstha ; sarisa = # sadisa = sadr&a. This 
phenomenon is accounted for by assuming a mixture 
of dialects, 

Note. In the Mahaviracrita be find kada ( p. 46, 1, 1, 
kadanta ( p. 155, 1, 7 ) and kida occurs in very 
late mss. of the work ( see v.l, of kada in Todar 
Mali's edition). It may be mentioned here that 
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in Pisehel’s first edition of the Sakuntala there 
were forms like maa ( ~ mrga ), kada ( = krta) 
which have been changed by him to mia and kida 
in the second edition ( See pp. 250ff. of the 
Harvard editon of the Sakuntala ). 

(x) Sometimes the diphthongs ‘ai’ and W are 
represented as ‘ai’ and ‘ail.’ e,g, Bhairavananda 1 = 
Bhairavananda, mp,uli=maulf^i 

(xi) Short ‘e’ and short ‘o’ non-existent in Skt, are 
available in S. The final vowel coming after a long 
penultimate vowel is optionally short : e. g. Sarassaie = 
Sarasvatyai, anganao =anganah, 

(xii) , Lack of vowel-sandhi in a compound word is 
sometimes noticeable : e., g. punnima-indu. 

22a. Sten Konow has assumed that the KM. was written 
in two dialects of Pkt., H. and M., and of these the latter 
was used in the metrical passages. It has already been 
shown (§ § 2, 21.) that such an assumption was unwarran- 
ted and the KM. was written solely in S- But Raj’.s S. 
when tested by the Pkt. grammar of Markandeya, is 
found to be incorrect (see Konow, pp. 202-203). This is 
the reason why Konow has concluded that ‘Raja^ekhara’s 
linguistic skill was not so remarkable as he likes to tell 
us/ ( ibid p. 203). We have pointed out before (§ § 1, 11) 


i. Mss. of the KM. except SU have Bhairavananda. 
That no ms. reads Bheravananda and SU read Bha'ira 0 is 
the reason for assuming the form Bhairavananda. The 
Pkt. ‘ai’ sounded shorter than the Skt. ‘ai’, and it was some- 
thing like the ‘ai’ of Modern Hindi ( See Sir George 
Grierson, On the Modern IAV, § no). Pischel quotes Mar- 
kandeya’s view to say that the Skt. ‘ai’ does not occur in 
13, a ‘ai’. See Grammatik § 6i, 
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the inherent defect of the assumption which seeks to 
correct Pkt. texts with the help of the Pkt. grammarians’ 
dicta. This disposes of Konow’s claim of testing Raj.’s 
S. by the grammar of Markandcya. And we may conclude 
that Raj’s linguistic skill was not as so defective as 
Konow likes us to believe ( loc . cit ). Occasional use of 
developed or so-called M«? farms like -i,. jaha., jaha, ilia 
(besides the fuller forms -di, jadha and idha) in the KM. 
even if they were not due to late scribes, should not be 
made a ground for reproaching R5j. with an ignorance 
of the characteristics of different Pkt. dialects. For all 
we know IS. does not seem to be genetically different from 
M. and Raj’s usage in a way support the view that M. is 
a late phase of S 1 . If he has sometimes used developed 
forms instead of uniformly using archaic ones and thus 
has not made his composition look exactly, like o. of 
early dramas we may think that he was writing merely 
to give aesthetic pleasure to an audience and not 
fabricating a document of archaic Pkt. That he could 
write some sort of S., accurate enough to give such 
pleasure amply justifies his claim of being one skilled in 
all languages’ ( savva-bhasa-caduru ). This way of looking to 
it may however lessen the value of the KM- as a docu- 
ment of Pkt. But we should consider the fact that 
Raj* being in all probablity a speaker of some sort of 
Early New Indo-Aryan was not in a position to give us 
the S. of classical plays, which was by that time a dead 
language. Hence any assumption about the great value 
of the KM. as a document of Pkt. was fundamentally 
wrong (cf. Konow. p. 203). The KM. is evidently a late 
Pkt* work and as such its testimony on Pkt. is inferior to 


i. See Maharasjrl, JDL. XXIII. 1633. 
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that of the classical plays by Kalidasa, Sfidraka, etc. That 
the KM. contains a number ofde&i words, much larger than 
that occurring in any such classical play, is one of its late 
features. Developed forms if they have been actually 
used by Raj. can be considered another of such feature* 

23 The Original Feature. The KM. has been one 
of the few plays written entirely in Pkt. and as such it 
has a special claim to our attention. This exclusive use 
of Pkt. by all the characters in a play has not however 
been sanctioned by the Bharata-N aty a£atra (c. 500 A* C. 
in its present form) which is the earliest available autho- 
rity on the subject. Nor does the DaSarupa of Dhananjaya 
who was younger than Raj. by about two generations 
mentions sattaka or any kind of play in which Pkt. alone 
is to be used. (Dhanika however quotes in his Avaloka 
on the DR. a passage from the KM. but he never men- 
tions sattaka in his commentary). Thus we may well 
assume that this rather unconventional use of Pkt* for the 
entire play was an original idea with Raj . 1 

But before we can give him any credit for this bold 
innovation we must try to find out what artistic purpose 
it served. Besides the KM. Raj. wrote three or more 
plays and in them he adhered to the rules given in the 
NS. about the assignment of Skt* and different dialects of 
Pkt. to different characters* Can it be said that the KM. 
just because of its language, is more excellent than other 
plays ? No, Raj. was well aware of the fact and he seems 
to have anticipated the criticism of the upholders of con- 


i. The word saf^aka is said to occurr in the form of 
sadaka in the Bharhut inscriptions ( Konow. p. 195 ). But 
sadaka does not probably mean a drama. It might as best 
have meant a kind of dance in which six members took part. 
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vention in the matter. To explain his position he puts 
in the mouth of the sutradhara the question : “Then 
why has the poet abandoned the Skt. language and under- 
taken a composition in Pkt. ?” and answers the same in 
the person of the paripar^vika by saying that, ‘‘a poem is 
a peculiar way of expression, be the language which- 
soever it may.” (The passage about Pkt. being sweeter 
than Skt. is spurious. On this see Notes). This how- 
ever seems to be avoiding the real answer in a very clever 
way. The very fact that Raj. quite against the conven- 
tion used Pkt* for the entire play shows that he had 
some very weighty reason behind the step. Now can this 
be merely for the display of his linguistic ability ? For did 
he not mention himself as an expert in all languages 
(savvabhasa-cadura) ? It has already been mentioned that 
in the KM. Raj. used only Sauraseni ; hence we cannot 
assume that he wrote this to show his skill in using 
different languages, (cf. Konow, p- 203). 

The real reason behind the innovation seems to be 
Raj .*s desire for poetic experiment about which he as an 
artist cannot take the audience into confidence. Hence 
his rather evasive answer quoted above. It is possible 
that in his experiment Avantisundari, 1 his talented wife, 
gave him hearty encouragement. For it was at her 
instance that the play was staged for the first time. And 
it is very likely that this first performance of the play 
took place in Raj/s own residence where a select gathe- 
ring were invitqd to attend. But all this is a conjecture. 


i. Hemacandra in his De&namamala mentions Avanti- 
sundarj, the authoress of a Pkt. DeSikosa. She may be 
identical with Raj.’s wife. See Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, vol. VIII, 1927, p. 64. 

K— 8 
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Whatever might be the actual condition under which the 
play was staged, it goes without saying that this novel 
play pleased the audience and it was afterwards circula- 
ted far and wide and gave rise to divergent recensions 
and at times readings of pretty bewildering nature. 

24. All this may be said to point to its great papularity 
which, it is probable, was achieved partly by the beautiful 
dance introduced into it and partly by its exclusive use 
of Pkt. which was more comprehensible to the common 
people of those days than Skt. As for dances in the 
performance of the KM. we shall take up the subject later 
on (§ 26) and shall discuss here only how the Pkt. used 
in the play might have made it popular. At the time 
of Raj. ( c. 900 A. C. ) speakers of Indo -Aryan languages 
were already using in their daily life some kind of 
Apabhram&i 1 which was going to develop in course of two 
or three following centuries into a more or less analytic 
language ( an early stage of the New Indo- Aryan verna- 
culars ). Thus it is almost sure that the common people 
of those days were already finding it difficult to follow 
Skt. in prose or verse, though conditions were quite 
different some four or five centuries before Raj. when 
Kalidasa and others wrote their dramas. S. of the classical 
dramas though it had some features of a synthetic language 
was far simpler than Skt. and was obviously more 
easily intelligible to speakers of ApabhramSa which was 
then slowly developing. Hence it may be assumed that 
the common people of Raj As time could enjoy his KM. 
written entirely in Pkt. better than other plays in which 
Pkt. was assigned a minor position. 


i. By Ap. we mean that stage of the MIA. which came 
after the Pkt. of the dramas and poetical literature. 
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24a. Its Literary Value . Though Raj. might have written 
his play entirely in Pkt. for making it intelligible to 
common people, it did not in any way lack embellishments 
of a Skt. dnSya-kavya. From his very mahgalacarana in 
which he mentions the three ritis we can assume his 
intention of applying all these ( Yaidarbhi, Magadhi and 
Pancall ) in the KM. And actually we see that the play 
has been written in an intermixture of Yaidarbhi and 
Paneali with occasional examples of Magadln or Gaudi as 
it has been named in the Kavya-mimarnsa ( p. 8 )by Raj. 
In his classification of ritis Raj* agrees with that of 
Vamana ( circa- 750-825 A.C. ). For Bhamaha ( e. 700 
A.C. ) and Dandin ( c . 700 A.C . ) have named two ritis, 
Vaidarbhl and Gaudi. To these, Vamana has added a 
third, Paneali, while in Rudrafcis Kavyalamkara we meet 
with a fourth, Lati (Nobel, Foundation of Indian 
Poetry, p. 123 ; also S. K. D e, Skt. Poetics, vol. II. 
p. 76). 

A suitable intermixture of three different ritis in the 
diction of the KM. has given it a varied charm which is 
not usually met with in the latter-day Skt. dramas. A 
great variety of Skt. metres including the most complica- 
ted ones like Sardulavikridita, Vasantatilaka and Srag- 
dhara etc. which he has used, has also given his play as a 
whole a delicate yet forceful rhythm which bespeaks the 
acute art-sense of Raj* Indeed lie has imitated his 
predecessors like Kalidasa, and Sriharsa in building up his 
plot, but both in his language and character-painting Raj. 
has shown considerable skill and ability (cf. Lanman, 
pp. xivf* and also Konow, pp. 204f.). 

25. Historical Value . Konow writes : “The Karpura- 
maiijarl is also of importance for the history of the 
Jndian drama in general. To judge from some indication 
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in the thetorical literature, one must suppose that in 
early times, a sthapaka (as well as a sStradhara) had to 
do with the arrangement of the play. But in the most 
known plays the sthapaka disappeared 

In the Karpttramaiijarl, we still find the sthapaka in 
action” (p. 196 ). 

He admits, however, that the most of of mss. do not 
support the reading sthapaka in the place of sutradhara 
(ibid), and has tried to raise his suggestion to a theory by 
discussing the last prose passage in the prologue of the 
KM* (1.12 1 ~ ®) which is as follows ; 

td ehi anantara-karanijjam sampademha jado mahd- 
raa-devlnam bhumiam ghettuna ajjn njjabhdrid a 
javaninatare vattanti. 

But on a reconsideration of the passage which has 
variant readings we are inclined to believe that it was 
due to a misunderstanding of the original passage that 
it came to be corrupted, and the corruption introduced 
in some mss. 1 the sthapaka in the place of the sutradhara. 
We are giving our reasons below. 


i. Konow does not expressly mention which mss. read 
sthapaka. But from the mss. cited we can gather that 
the following will be a true statement of the testimony of 
his mss. on this point : 


1.2 1 PRT sthapaka ANBW sutradhara, OS silent 

1.4“ ANPWORSTU ” B *’ 

1.4 1 9 all mss. ” 

1.5 1 , 8 l *’ ” 

i.io 1 S sthapaka ABPWORT ” 


Of the mss. PR of the Northern recension which record 
sthapaka, P was influenced by the Southern recension 
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Three mss, WANB including the best one uniformly 
put the passage in the mouth of the paripar&vika and 
this, as we shall see bellow, was most probably the origi- 
nal arrangement. The passage seems to have been 
corrupted in a peculiar fashion and the mischief came 
most probably form a misunderstanding of the expression 
‘ajja ajjabharia-a’ which occurred in the original version 
of the passage instead of ‘ajjo ajjabharia-a** The inter- 
polator who changed the entire passage considered 
a ( = Skt. ca ) as equivalent to and* but in fact a here 
meant ‘beside*. ( Our suspicion in the matter in a way 
finds corroboration from the ms. P which reads ‘ajja 
ajjabharia’ instead of ‘ajjo ajjabharia-a and has the verb 
vaftadi in the singular). Now reconstructed in the light 
of above mentioned facts the passage will stand thus : 

bhava 1 ehi. anatnara-karanijjam sampademha • Jado 
* maharaa-dele bhumiam ghettuna ajja 8 ajjabharia- 
4 a javaniantare citthadi 6 . 

[ Tr. Come sir, what wc have at once to do let us 


( p. xxvi ). This probably shows that sthapaka was a later 
insertion in the prototype of some of the Southern mss. 
This Southern recension is as we have seen (§7) is of inferior 
value. And R. on this point is suspicious too. New mss. 
examined especially those of the Southern recension give 
us enough ground for suspicion. 

1. ABPWNOR bhava ehi, CST ta ehi, A ehi dava. 

2. N maharaassa de’ie, the remaining mss. maharaa- 
devmam. 

3. B appa, P ajja. 

4. P omits a. 

5. W cifthamti, PN, vaftadi, AV, vaftamdi, T vaftai, 
R xdadh 
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accomplish ; for her ladyship Mrs. Director is on her part 
in the tiring room after finishing her make-up for the 
role of the chief queen of the king. ] 

It is apparent how the interpolator has added V (am) 
to to change it into + ( devinam ) and 

eiftliadi has been changed to cifthanti. 

This we may think disposes of the view of Prof. 
Konow who has tried here to give support to Pischel’s 
well-known theory of the puppet-play origin of Indian 
drama, which according to Keith “cannot be regarded as 
plausible” ( The Sanskrit Drama, p. 56 ). We are not 
concerned here with the validity of this theory ; but it can 
be safely said that the materials are quite inadequate to 
find in the Karpuramaiijari any evidence in its support. 

26. The KM., though it does not give us any help in 
studying the origin of the Indian drama, surely throws light 
on some minor points connected with its nature and later 
history. The prologue gives us a very graphic picture 
of the activities of Ku&lavas at the beginning of a play* 
The dhruva scfngs about which the Natya&astra devotes 
one entire chapter (XXXII) have been mentioned here. 
We also learn from it the names of various musical instru- 
ments which wore in use in the orchestra of the time 
(c. 900 A. C.). The beautiful dance which occurs in act 
IV. and has been described by the Vidu^aka, illumines to 
some extent the usage of applying dance in the Indian 
stage. Besides this, the bhramarl performed by the king 
at the end of the play gives also similar help to the 
student of the Indian drama. 

27* The KM. has also some importance for the 
religious history of India. In it occurs one of the early 
references of the Tantric teachings. Bhairav^nand^ 
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Wrongly taken to be a magician by Konow and Lanman 
was in fact a siddha-purusa of the Tantric sect. It was 
believed formerly that a person who has rightly exercised 
himself according to the method prescribed by the Tantric 
tradition not only attained a spiritual height but also 
developed some occult powers ( siddhis ) by means of 
which he could accomplish miracles* Any one who could 
thus work miracles in this way was called a siddha- 
purusa . Hence Bhairavananda was not a magician 
in the ordinary sense but a siddha-purusa having attained 
a spiritual height as well as occult powers according to 
the common Indian belief. And he was first a religious 
teacher and incidentally a maker of miracles. Konow 
and Lanman have thoroughly misunderstood the charac- 
ter of Bhairavananda, for RajaSekhara cannot be said to 
have any grudge against this Tantric siddha-purusa to 
paint him as a magician and charlatan. For in the last 
act we see that the queen makes him her spiritual guide 
(guru). If Bhairavananda were a mere magician his 
acceptance by the queen as her spiritual guide would have 
been improper. It is not possible that Raj. lowered her 
dignity by purposely making her the disciple of a sorcerer. 
To the general reader who will superficially read the 
words of Bhairavananda on his first entrance in the act I, 
they will appear very improper. But they had a double 
meaning and have been explained in the Notes. For he 
showed himself as a drunken person and said certain 
things which are apparently vulgar and immoral. But 
this apparently disgusting feature of his words is a way 
of concealment. The inner meaning of his words will be 
clear from the following translation : 

“ I do not know any mystic formulae ( mantra ) or 
scriptures (tantra), neither any meditation had I to 



practice ; (all this liberty was) due to the favour of 
myspiritual guide (guru). I shall drink, and enjoy the 
company of a woman ( i. e. my own wife) and shall attain 
the salvation attached to the Kaula tradition/’ 

“A widow or a candala woman I may take as my 
legal wife. Wine may be drunk and meat may be eaten ; 
begging will bring me (lit. be) food, and a piece of hide 
will be the bed. To whom will these Kaula ways not 
appear as lovely ¥' 

“Go4s like Hari and Brahman say that the salvation 
will come from meditation and the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices. Only (Siva) the consort of Uma has seen 
salvation along with wine and woman.” 1 

In the above translation which keeps close to the ori- 
ginal we find nothing objectionable. For the teachings 
of the Tantra go against asceticism and hence a follower 
of this religious tradition will not admit that the company 
of one's wife or a moderate quantity of meat and drink 
will stand in the way of one's attaining salvation. Caste 3 * 
Vedic rituals and customs also were discouraged by 
the followers of the Tantra. Hence Bhairavananda said 
that the Tantra permitted one to take a widow or a. 
candiala (a very low class) woman as his wife, and Vedic 


j. Lanman’s free metrical translation of these passages 
gives only one of their two meanings. Any one taking this 
translation as their only meaning will do an injustice to 
Raj.'s clever composition. 

2 . We may remember here Raja£ekhara ? s marriage 
with a Ksatriya lady. If Raj. was a Brahmin then this 
marriage is likely to have occurred in the Tan trie from 
or his was the time-honoured pratiloma marriage. 



sacrifices were not necessary for salvation. Thus we see 
that Bhairavananda had a perfect method behind his 
pretended madness. His apparently vulgar and immoral 
words invested as they were with a double meaning 
were intended to produce some dramatic effect. All this 
information is very valuable for the history of Indian 
religion especially of the Tantric sect. 

III. Rajasekhara 

28. His Date . From the evidence supplied by his 
dramas we learn that Raj* was the vpadhyaya of 
Mahendrapala king of Kanauj and was also patronized by 
his son and successor Mahipala. 1 Now the Siyodani 
inscription informs us that Mahendrapala reigned between 
903-907 A. C. while his son Mahipala about 917 A. C* 
(Epigraphia Indica, i, p. 171). There are, besides, other 
data for making an estimate of Raj-’s time. In the 
Kavyamimamsa he quotes, among other authors, Udbhata 
and Anandavardhana who flourished respectively during 
the reign of Kashmirian kings Jayapida (719-813 A. C.) 
and Avantivarman (857-884 A. C.)* And he in his turn 
was referred to by Somadeva and Soddhala (or Sotthala) 
who flourished respectively in 960 A. C. and 990 A. C. 
From this it can be concluded that Raj. lived and 
had his literary activities circa 880-920 A. C* 

29. His Place of Origin . From the Balaramayana 
we learn that some among Raj/s ancestors were inhabi- 

i. Prof. Konow on the ground of some epigraphic and 
literary references has conjectured that Raj. at some time 
of his life had connexion with the Cedi court. But the 
name of Cedi curiously enough, does not occur in the 
geography of India given in Raj/s Kavyamimamsa (See 

PP- 93 f * ) 
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tants of Mahara§jra. Konow has identified this country with 
Yidarbha nnd Kuntala (p. 180 ) but after the discovery of 
Raj.’s Kavyamlmamsa we can no longer accept this identi- 
fication, for in this work Maharaja as distinct from 
Vidarbha and Kuntala, has been mentioned as a part of 
the Dak?inapatha or the Deccan ( 3 rd. ed. p. 93 ). 1 But 
whatever be the location of Mahara§tra it appears by no 
means certain that Raj. had this locality as the place of 
his origin, Reasons for our doubt are as follows : We 
all know how Dandin has eulogised the MaharaStri Pkt. 
But Raj., though we know him from his works to be a 
great lover of Prakrit has described it as the favourite 
language of the inhabitants of Latade^a (Kavyami. p. 51 ) 
has not in any way associated it with Mahara§£ra. This 
is an occasion where Raj. might have given us some clear 
indication about Ms assumed birthplace* It cannot be 
said that out of modesty he has remained silent ; for a 
person who boldly styles himself as the master of all 
languages ( sabbdbhasa-cadura ) can scarely be credited 
with such weakness with regard to his native place wMch, 
if we are to believe Dandin, possessed the best kind of 
Prakrit Hence it becomes difficult to believe that 
Mahara§tra was the birth place of Raj. But this view 
may be objected to on the assumption that either the 
reputation of Mahara§tra as the home of the most 
excellent Pkt. no longer continued, or it may be that 
Dandin's Mahara$fra ( identical with Raj.’s ) was some- 
where on the southern border of the Indian Midland 

i. In the Balaramayana Raj. identifies Vidarbha with 
Kuntala. (III. 50-52, X. 74-75). Mr. Mirashi says ‘Kun- 
tala is generally taken to refer to the Southern Maratha 
country’. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona XI. p. 366). 
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(and not in the Western Deccan as supposed by Konow, 
see p. 180) and was linguistically indivisible from it (See 
M. Ghosh. Maharasfri, esp. § 7). We have already shown 
the doubtful nature of the tradition recorded by Dandin 
(ibid). Raj/s absolute silence about M. seems to give 
strong support to our assumption that Dandin’s praise of 
the M. was a patriotic exaggeration 1 (ibid § 35). From 
the fact that Raj. who recorded the tastes of different 
kings of the past with regard to their patronization of 
different languages, did not mention any of the kings of 
Mahara^ra who, if we are to believe Dandin, can be ex- 
cepted to have patronized the Maharasjtrl Pkt. (see Kavya- 
ml. p. 50). On the other hand we find no data on the 
basis of which we can conclude that Raj.’s indifference to 
Maharasfira in connection with Pkt. might be due to this 
country falling, at his time, from its past linguistic or cul- 
tural supremacy. Let us now discnss the second alter- 
native. As Sir George Grierson applies the name Maha- 
ra§fra to the locality lying south of the area where 
speeches directly descended from Saurasenl prevail now- 
adays (Linguistic Survey of India, vol. VII, p. 123), it 
does not appear to be improbable that Mahara§tra of Raj. 
was contiguous to the Midland. But even then it will be 
difficult to connect Raj. with Maharasfra. For he seems 
to have given a very clear indication about his relation 
to the Midland. These are as follows : 

i. Mr. S. S. R a m a s w a m i is for identifying Pravarasena 
the author of the Setubandha with Vakafaka Pravarasena. II 
(e. 405-435) the king of Kuntala. This identification will 
be acceptable if Mahariistra of Dandin is to be considered 
another name of Kuntala. But Raj. has two different 
countries with these two names ( Kuvyami, p. 93 ). In 
Vatsyayana (c. 400) occur the two different names Kuntala 
and Maharastra (VI, 5, 29 ; 7, 27). 
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(i) In the Kavyami. he says : yo madhyade^am 
nivasati sa kavih sarvabha§a-ni§annalj (p. 51). (The poet 
who lives in the Midland is well-versed in all languages). 
This taken witk the fact that Raj. calls himself a master 
of all languages ( sabbabhasa-cadura ) gives grounds of 
presumption to have the Midland as his birth place. 

(ii) He glorifed Sauraseni, the Pkt. of Midland 
origin by writing one entire drama in it. (I have shown 
elsewhere that the term Prakrta mentioned in his Kavya- 
mimamsa can be nothing other than S. See Mahara^fri, § 38). 

(iii) Raj.’s partiality for Kanauj and Paficalas too 
signifies more than his love and admiration for his pupil 
and patron both kings of Midland which had then Maho- 
daya (Kanauj) for its capital. He says that directions 
should be reckoned from this city and describes it as 
a very sacred place and its ladies as leaders of fashion in 
the matter of female dress, ornaments, speech and manners 
etc., for other Indian provinces ( Kavyami. p. 8, Balar. 
X, 88*90). For the Paficalas he has a great praise 
(Balar., X. 86)- 

From the above three points we may be nclined to 
believe that Maharasfra was not Raj ,’s place of origin 
even if this place was not the western Deccan. The 
traditions regarding Raj.’s origin and his own statements 
and predilections may be reconciled by assuming that 
his ancestors came to MadhyadeSa from some place in 

Mahara§tra. 

30. His Family. Raj. has given some information 
about himself and his family. From his Balar* (I. 6, 13) 
and the Viddha. (I. 5 2 ) we learn that he belonged to the 
Yayavarakula. But it is not possible to gather from this 
whether he was a Brahmana or K§atriya. His marriage 
with Avantxsundari who was K§atriya lady of Cauhana 
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family makes it probable that he was a Ksatriya. But 
marrying a Kjatriya should not stand in the way of his 
having been a Brahmana. For in those days anuloma 
marriage, i. e. marrying below one’s own varntci was per- 
haps not yet prohibited. Or it may be that Raj. as has 
been conjectured by Konow was Saiva (p. 180) and as 
such he could marry according to Saiva rites wife from 
any vart^a without degrading himself in the least. But 
Konow, too, following Apto considers Raj. to have been 
a Brahmana, because he is said to have been an incarna- 
tion of BhavabhOti and it was unbecoming for a Kfjatriya 
to be a guru or upadhyaya ( loc . cit). The first objection 
is not at all strong ; as for the second, this too does not 
seem to be allowable, for the verdict of the Dharmasutras 
are not against this ; Raj. might have been an upadhyaya 
of the king and a Ksatriya. That Raj.’s father Durduka 
was the chief minister ( mahamatra ) of a king ( Balar. I, 
IS 1 ), however, inclines us to believe that he was a 
Brahmana ; for we know of some famous Brahmana minis- 
ters viz- Canakya, Sayana etc. But we have no means to 
be sure on this point. As Brahmanas have sometimes been 
the chief commander of the army ( senapati ), a post to 
which K§atriyas should naturally be entitled, K§atriyas 
too at times might have occupied the position of a minis- 
ter. Works like the Kamandakiya Nitisara have not 
layed down any rule that Brahmanas only would have to 
be made ministers. 

The Yayavara family whether it was Brahmana or not, 
had a great reputation for producing men of letters. Raj. 
has several times mentioned this fact. But among these 
literary men Akalajalada only was one of his ancestors. 
Surananda, Tarala and Kaviraja belonged probably to 
different branches of this family. The fact that Raj. in 
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a passage quoted in the Sfiktimiktavali (see Kavyaml. p. 
XXX ) speaks of yayavara-kulasreni, or series of Yaya- 
vara families, justifies us to hold the above view. Even 
if these great names did not belong to the branch of the 
Yayavara family to which Raj. belonged his family was. 
surely much distinguished for learning and manifold 
activities, for his father Durduka came to occupy the 
position of a mahamatra. 

31. His Personality. Born in such a cultured 
family Raj. could receive a good education and become 
acquainted with different branches of the contemporary 
Hindu learning. From the fact of his display of great 
versatility in the newly discovered Kavyamimainsa we can 
infer all this. His enumeration, in connextion with the 
equipment of a poet, of the various arts and sciences 
in the chapter VIII of this work gives us an idea as to the 
liberal education of his time. Raj. being himself a poet 
and applying to himself the proud title of a ‘Kaviraja’ 
who is above a ‘Mahakavi’ it will not be wrong to assume 
that he himself came up to the standard he set up for the 
poets and had a fair acquaintance with different branches 
of studies besides literature in which he was a master. 

But Raj. was not merely a scholar. He had some 
literary powers which have won for him a permanent, 
though not a very high plac£ in the Sanskrit literature. 
Indeed he has freely drawn ideas, motifs, imageries etc. 
from his predecessors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
but he has always displayed sufficient skill in assimilating 
them and giving on them a stamp of his own by 
introducing at times novel expressions. From a 
study of the chapters XI-XHI of the Kavyamimainsa 
where he discusses very elaborately the art of borrowing 
in course of literary compositions he shows a »great deal 
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artistic sense as well as great command over the Sanskrit 
language. 

32 . JRaja&ekhara’s Works. Four plays of Raj. are 
extant, and a work on poetics by him named Kavya- 
mimamsa has come to light a few years ago. In his 
KavyanuSasana Hemacandra has named a poem (kavya) of 
Raj. named Haravilasa. Thus we have altogether six 
works from the pen of Raj. It is not however known 
for certain how many works he composed. In his 
prologue to the Balaramayana we are informed that he 
wrote six works most probably including that play* 
But as we have no reliable evidence as to the order 
in which his available works were composed this informa- 
tion may give us varying numbers of his literary produc- 
tions V. S. Apte and Prof. Konow conjectured the 
chronological order of his works (available before 1901 ) 
as follows : KarpQramanjari, Viddha£alabhanjika. Bala* 
ramayana and Balabharata. On the basis of this view Raj.’s 
works would be no less than nine. There is also a view 
that would take the Balaramayana and the Balabharata 
as early productions of the poet. In pursuance of this 
we shall have the number of Raj.’s works as not less than 
nine or ten. There is yet another view (of Mr. V. V. 
Mirashi 1 ) which considers the Balar. to be the earliest of 
Raj.’s works and this would make the number of Raj 's 
works as not less than ten. Mr. Mirashi’s view seems 
to be the most plausible. 

From the Balaramayana passage it appears that the 
drama itself was the first play of Raj. and he wrote before 
that five or six kavyas ( possibly of different types ) 


i. ‘The Chronological Order of Raja&ekhara’s Works’ 
in Pathak Commemoration Volume, Poona, 1934, pp. 359f. 
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and they were not very much appreciated ; for Raj. 
says that even if the critics would not care to study his. 
purely poetical works so remarkable for their clever 
expressions the actors would for a long time recite his 
( d?Sya ) kavyas threadbare. The Haravilasa mentioned 
by Hemacandra must have been one of the early kavyas 
of Raj., which have been lost. This view would make 
the number of Raj/s works no less than ten. 

In the chronological order of Raj.’s works suggested 
below we have followed Mr. Mirashi (loc. cit .) as far as 
possible. 

(*). Six Early works. Most probably they were 
poems to be read ( iravya kavyas = poems to be heard ) 
and the Haravilasa might probably have been one of such 
kavyas* (it). Balaramayana. This was probably the first 
play of Raj. (iii). Bdlabharata. This seems to be the 
next production. Its alternative title Pracand.apand.ava 
seems to refer to Mahipala. Mr. Mirashi gives argument 
why it should be placed before the Karpiiramafijarl. (iv). 
Karpuramanjarl. Konow took this to be the first play 
of Raj. ( p 184 ). But the circumstances under which the 
play was originally produced go against such a view ( see 
Introduction § 23 ). (v). Viddha&alabhanjika. This play 
was written at the court of Yuvarajadeva I, who dealt a 
heavy blow to the declining power of the Pratihara dy- 
nasty during the last years of Mahlpala’s reign. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mirashi Raj. seems to have come back 
to Tripuri the home of his ancestors, (vi). Kavya- 
mimamsa . This seems to be the production of his 
declining age and Mr. Mirashi thinks it was composed at 
the court of Tripuri. But omission of Cedi from his 
list of countries in this work cannot be explained on this 
assumption. * 
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Is the SETUBANDHA written in Mahara*trl f 

Ancient Hindu grammarians of Prakrit never gave 
any rule or rules which may be taken to prove that the 
Middle Indo-Aryan developments like k§>kli-, kkh,- 
ks>-ch,-cch- in any way determine the dialectal affinity 
of the language in which they occur* But modern 
scholars have however tried to view the matter indepen- 
dently, and they suggest after a study of various data that 
these developments indicate a dialectic division of India. 
According to them k§>kh-,-kkh- is connected with the 
group of dialects including AMg., Mg and 8., and k§>eh-, 
-cch- to M., and cases which would not admit of explana- 
tion by means of this theory are explained on the assump- 
tion that some mixture of dialects has occured. In the 
present note we like to test this theory on the language 
of the Setubandha (Ravanavaha) which according to 
Darrin has been written in M. 

The following are the words from the above-mentioned 
Pkt, poem, in which Old Indo-Aryan k§ has developed to 
either kh-,-kkh- or ch-,-cch-. ( These have been collected 
from the glossary of Goldschmidt ’s edition.) 

(i) Words having kh-rkkh-<£ks : akkha ( N. pr. ) ; 
akkhara , a-rakkhasa ; ahikkheva ; ikkha ( Skt . ik$ ) as in 
pekkhasa, pekkhijjanta, pekkhai, padikkhanti, anavekkhia; 
kakkha ; kahkfia, kankhanta, kahkhia ; khaa ; parikkhaa ; 
khi as in khavei, khaventi, khavijjai, khavia ; khip as in 
akkhivai, akkhitta, samakkhettuna, ukkhiventi, ukkhip- 
panti, ukkhippanta, ukkhitfca, samukkhitta, parikkhifcta, 
vikkhitta ; khubh as in khubbhai, khuhia, khohenti, 

K— 10 
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khohenta, khohijjanta, khohia, ukkhohia, pakkhubbhantaa, 
pakkhuhia, samkhohia ; khaa ; khana, takkhana ; kheva ; 
khoha ; gavakkha ; cakkhu ; nakkhatta ; nikkheva ; 
dakkhinaana ; dakkhinna ; dhummakkha ,* pakkha, -vak- 
kha ; paccakkhe ; parikkhaa ; parirakkhana ; parokkha ; 
mokkha ; rakkhasa ; rakkha ; rakkha- as tn rakkhijjai, 
rakkhia, parirakkhasu, parirakkhanta ; rukkha ; lakkha 
(-ksya-, -k§a) ; -lakkha as in lakkhijjai, °jjanfci, lakkhei, 
lakkhijjanta, lakklu, alakkhia, dul lakkha ; vikkheva ; 
vimokkha ;-mukkha ; samkhaa ; samkhoha ; hirannakkha. 

(ii) Wordshaving ch-,-cch-<\ks. accha {eye) ;-aechaa 
( — vrk§aka) ; acchi ; acchivatta ( aktfL- ) ; icch ( Ski. iks ) 
as in pecchami, pecchai, pecchanti, peccha, pecchasu, 
pecchaha, pecchanta, pecchium, pecchia, pecchiavva ; 
ucchevana ; chip as in ucchippantn, ucchitta {often v.L for 
°kkhi° see also khip. above), ehunda (k$ud) as in cluindati, 
anacchuna, occhuntanti °ai, occhuna, aijacchuria ; dacchi- 
hisi, °hi , dacchaina, decchimha (?) from draksa ; duppe- 
ccha ( = °prek§ya) ; riccha (rksa) ; 1 acchi, lacchia ; vaccha, 
vacchala. 

From a study of these words we find that kh*, -kkh- 
k§ which is a non-M. feature appears in as many as 81 
cases, while ch -cell- <j ks which is a M. feature only in 
about 30 cases. Thus the number of non-M. loan-words (81) 
in the Setubandha which might well have had doublets 
with M. phonetic character (with reference to original ks) 
are much in excess of words which have actually that 
character. 

All this tends to shaken very much our faith in the 
modern theory about the dialectal division of MIA on 
the basis of the. divergent developments of the OI A k§. 
As the Setubandha has been written in M. which accor- 
ding to Dandin was Pkfc* per excellence ( p r a k r § \ a m 
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p r a k f t a m ) we should expect that ch, cch<k§ would 
be more available in it than kh-, -kkh- <jk§ ; for it is always 
the case that a dominating literary language or dialect 
takes loan-words from another language or dialect, does 
so only very sparingly. Hence one must be very sceptical 
either about the value of Dandin's testimony about the 
language of the Setubandha or the theory of dialectic 
division based on the development of ks. If however we 
like to adhere to the modern theory, the language of the 
Setubandha may be either M. or non M. But such a 
vague proposition will not be of much use in the scienti- 
fic study of the language in question. Hence we shall 
have to try other means for its proper ^identification. If 
the language of the Setubandha is not M. it must be any 
one of the three dialects AMg, Mg. and 8- containing ks* 
t> kh*, -kkh- which occur in the work in overwhelming 
number of cases as compared with ks. > ch-, -cch- which 
is a M. feature. For obvious reasons the language of the 
Setubandha is not AMg*, or Mg, and hence it may be S. 
Now this apparent rivalry between 8. and M. to claim the 
Setubandha as its own is indeed a difficult problem, and 
this cannot be easily solved unless we are to assume a 
genetic eon next-ion between the two MIA dialects 8 and 
M. Such a connextion was suspected by R* Hoernlc long 
ago and the present writer too found reasons to have a 
similar view in this matter and the results of his investi- 
gations in this line have already been published in a 
paper named 'MaharasfrT, a late phase of Saurasem’ (Journal 

of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University, 
vol. xxxii, 1933). 

In this paper we gave the following reasons in support 
of our view : 

1. M. as a MIA. dialect came to be recognized very 
late (circa 600 A. C.). 
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(i) The Chapter XII of the Prakyta-praka^a (c. 
600 A C.) in which the name of M. occurs, is not from 
the hand of Vararuci.* 

(ii) Pkt. grammarians of Western India (which is 
very contiguous to Maharasjxa), such as Hemacandra, 
ISubhacandra and Srutasagara did not name any Pkt. as M. 

(iii) Early (before 100U A.C.) writers on poetics 
except Danclin, did not know any M. 

2. The difference between S. and M., which is very 
meagre may be explained by assuming a chronological 
distance between the two. # 


* In Cowell’s edition the colophon of this chapter ex- 
pressly ascribes it to Bhamaha the commentator. This 
fact escaped my notice while writing the paper mentioned 
above. 
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i« mwr f^it ^ ^ ?n «ta^«Ror i 
10 ^4 Wr 

f^rr ^rwp^r spt arm-^ ssffsr ii^ii 

I. W **T* 3 . 2. K ftWMTR^ITo. W ft^HWrr^rt®. 
3. K *rcfN. W ?rcj#W. 4. K «n<fW, W 5. K 

W *r«rvi#t«. 6. K am, AWOD am. 7. K n*r, 
WBOD utT. 8. K jajw«, B aj#r«iw<>, W aj«ft*r* . 9. BNOR 
S«, WPAw I0 * K iai, W.nj), 



JWT ^inWRlC^ • 

■if** i % fp^Ptf %arf$r <r# 3ft *«# 

3n% i 

^ i WfO#3f I 

ftt^i (^s ) an ^rcffc ^ qfaaiftfa 
fnt^Pt 3I%Tf^r tWft ff^t * <R-ft 4 3^* 
aflft I aN-Tf } qqjgftaftfa 2«W# 

3^^— ^ ^t 5$ wi ft i 

fawn I <?t ^ I 37W f^Trft ft gft*srot 

sNsiftr i ?ir psm i 

1 %^i #Hr pf^ft ftsfo i 

*»r ft-R ^rrorrftr t 

5Rt °f IJI^ 7 ftMtoft i fFI 
^ SRSWfar ft°TI $#lft; I ( <*& ) 

S«W ^Tf^nr ^ftr 

^ ippRft^r *n ^5ir ^ i 
% «rrftw qfeffc/t'jft 

^ ft-’f II ?c II 

i ( ftisr ) fts^FTOor^ ¥ wJ I 

4" 

i. w ustft. 2. K t*#, WPB Idft. 3 . w*nj^. 
4. K fir, WT o/«. ft. 5. K qiRiRfT, W tj*t<jnrr. 6. 
NRSV ft*roi«q« $fft, K ft^f^srt^W. 7. K ftffqfttft, W 
ftf^ftft. 8. K ff, W % . 



8 

I ^R^qr ’p <TS I 

tft i ( ) sfl fcqfqFt w s*d 
p qr^wfa 3rrmr dfo i <rr «re *r* «nr- 
3*d qq-^ i qd q ^ q w; 
<rdqfc i <r $m q $qdiqrq i qr 

W qT W. I 

%=3mr i q ^ mffi I ( ? % 77% ) 

wpil ^wl TxfT d^rRi I 
q d*i qsqrfasr fa#Mqrqq*#qr 

q^r ffri fapq-fa q^r wq^'raiT ftq ii ? <ui 

**r i p ftq^pn ftq^qr 3 ^rd 4 ^fK i 
5 <n f%-R « i #1 ps-ft i 
fewltot ffer pi i 

ftfjws t ( ) cff 33§q % ft q Wf 

q^rcr f^pprr 8 qwrcd wd-ft i 
%wrr I qr f^n ^ ^ $ftqq %- 
qft i q d ftq^qmqddd^d it qd §prcr 

i. K q«, W gjtfo. 2. W «.^fwfi?. 3. NG ^5W, 
W ^rw. 4. K gtfM, W ^ffttf. 5. 5 B m f¥fa w 
ftfrotW, w Tit * fj»iH«i 6. See Notes, f, 

4 sir*, B $at, W ^*(?). S, B n^ismt, W W^Tf- 



0 


WT 


^ r f^r ^Fif^rr 

oth ^r or *nft *#r^rr i 


I ^ zw or W^ w- 

WT I WWtgrT^ m W^im^T Tfgqf 

ft^r i. * * * 5 ft3r ^ i w «r wi 

i crern p 6 * * ^uiRn% i 

firsrar»rr l m $T §%ft *PT ? W TTlt^r I # 
p tJTRT^ f^T foKTOT-R fW# I 

3ft 35 3c5-^ ^wu-R *r 9 pwi i 


ft^wsi («*&**) ^ ^pi-^ 

l o^eh r^^Tm,^ 11 rTST% 12 ^PTT^Er I 


i jorr-t 

13 ^ I 



4 


8 


12 


*r*rr i 15 f%^r ^rr i 

i ( ^j*. ) err ^ f% o[ J Vorf 


i. K has t fo/or^ gi«ft. 2. W g'f?™nq, K gf^Ttj. 

3. W gw, K f5]w. 4. \VN °f=fhr , tft°. 5. K fa% W fij<r. 

6. B g 4 , K g*f. 7. K om. ^4^ fit after 8. K oggitj, 

W »git<?. 9. K WPR fw^i fa. 10. W gfaftsr, 

K sjfafK 11. K B gfam. 12. K gtqr??^, W 

13- Kwft, B 14. K 3srn%, W ?EgTiqr. 

15. K fa<?r, W fmftgT. 16. K w*s?, W w$?, 

K— 2 



io qs ro stft 

5*d i^-fri i ( ) 

^rsrr I *$ 2 ®hf I 

4 ftfjw 5cf 3 R«tr qfoFn'Jift I 

frroorr I ( $m ) flft *F3 ^fft *t *TO TO 

frfW. | ( ) p 5°r crft *F® 5ft ^ *TRTC 

8 TO STnTI^r w i 4 w ^ trot ^ 

% srft 5 5FFN w TOflfoaiF? sfaft, 
j^r ( ip#r w tfm i *#ii ^ 

m wwt T3#*F ft I 

12 frraror l 55 *re$ 7 <T fl 8 % ?F>3f§£ t 

W i sro ^ I gt #w 

3W(TO 10 ^ I 

I 3 TT <R#t gj% $m*TOfa n 

i6 ^srateffr ^ w% i m m. ^wiw #i^r 

^ p ^ 12 t ¥pfiR i;! 3r^t ^k sM - 

i. K etc., W tf*9i»iifs5i?ufs*°. 2. W 5(?. 3. 
W BP trSfiiW ( 3T )• 4. W m =ar. 5. W iwfal, 

K «t»t?nj«ir. 6. K t&fai w?it, W xrsTf%t «%. 7. W <rgt, 
K ^T'var^. 8. AN %, K t, W o;«. 9. WOB after 
fiwNnit, K before fag)o. 10. W add. cre»Stnj. 11. W 
P qftaTOJ, N 12. K si-?, W sitt. 13. WRT 

<5t»0Tft, K ftt€t for aw?*}, BPO om. 
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TOrft-% aife i 

^ $°r i. 2 * * p ^ Wrrc$ f%3T m- 
mm gi i w ^ 5 3WSTST3^- 
tow^ mw® i 

TfrfiTiTft | 

(wri^Rft %%#: [i ) 7 |f^ TFJ3 ^°F <F$- 
^ ^ ^Rfi *pwm *FT iftfM I 3T 
wqgft 4m 

^ f%fi^ i 

f sfcr | 

^ i m-4^m f¥u *M m 

wrspfa f^iT iwn^ i 

( ^T*% [%W:]) 

m-l q-1 3TR^ I wmt ^ 

sJ5 v*> 

arroftftol I w ^ 9 p^Rfr cSnfff <rft- 
4m \%m m #i 10 1 mi wgd 
wi W ** 11 i 3 % m 4tmm #r<* i 


i. K Jiftraif, W arf%g^ST^t. 2 . W ^ for gf. 3 . W 

for <T3*»3^. 4 . W 5 . WN °gr?°. 6. See 

Note. 7. W lf^ri. 8. K sqjjjFft, W 9. K *rr, 

W o/m. 10. APWNR K qftfais. 11. PW *rs»iifar, 
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^ rTT , ^ - A 

™ 1 1 
l t(t 3TWfo I sr^qaTO# 3 f 
'Wit #5#rat 5 ^pjjwdi fci *nW *int 6 1 

4 i ( ) 

^fi fWr^Sg foftsf^l i 

i ^ fwt 

8 Wf #?T f^T 3f^f II || 

ufasq q-sr^ 

W» I 3fRpit sn^t I 
™ I f% %or I 

12 W* I WlW W I SWflfc 9 I 

^ i f% # i( W£tfW i*rNR i 

W« I 3TC I 

iw i Wr i 

fafjrat ^ srf^rf% i 


I. APWO have this sentence . 2. W fWft. 3. APW 
% K 4. PBWO ow, 5. Kaddftw. 6. W 

ftfe. 7. W PPORU K ?#rf*r. 8. See Note. 
9* IV B P A K 

10. K wjjjso, W wgfsf 0 . 
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vm 

tlRR*?: I ( JTcR ) 

^ q ^ or-3T f%-ft arm 3 
%oHr or ft-ft 5 tokt i 
m ftmt tfts ^rmt 

^rmt $swro n u 

ar^-ar 

TO =TO Rfrro 4 WRT 

*m ftm w-3?i 
fim r ^rr 

^ w ^r orr to II RR \\ 

f%-^ 

#r *mftr #n^gir-^ ^rr 


^ioror i 



w i %$ armor i m^ki i 

WpF?: I ( OTfeq ) <W<4 I 

i fw 3 t s ^ 3 t 33$ i 

i. ABPWO wft *u ?rcft »n ■«? f¥ ft, K hmto qi ftf 
ft. 2. K an^, W *fijqi. 3. K #rt<$, W 3rr«j. 4. APNR 
f^qrf^i, W t^ji^r, B faqrfw- 
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,A 


«P*rft cTW-ft #ST T& I 
<T qf^r gf*TW <Tf # q (Rtfll 

m f%-ft are^ $5 #iw i 




8 <4^ : I 3#T q^q- 


^fspt ^rpTW 


32 


rift ^ ^ V<PTF3TW $j| t 3TMNl 

StaR 5 *: l afprftsrf^ I 

wr i sfarofaft i 

^TR^ «TR JTT3q{% I 
cT?f: nfasrfrT <rci%^or | | 

^r I 3^ 3p^3f 3f^R# I 

*r ^iTr^apT gt 


16 



itePd *r R^uli I 

3T m f%WT3 <T Uffq%p5^ 

^pfkr Wiw«i«(l ^t^rmr irmi 


i. W on#. 2. W apngo. 3. K n$W, W nptn. 
4. K aw®, W 3 i*jt?jt°. 5. APW «Kwtiraf#r, B oift^. 6. W 
°*P«!jf#8S> ABNORTU oiPtJjt*, K e^gq^o. 



sM 


15 




qifqqfcujq 

Tm$ WTJTO 3 WT I 

f^T fcft^ q wl 

gprorq lz wm ?M II ^ II 


«ffO|R3TO[!p3rn? W!W^R I 



IRVSII 


JTTf^r^T I ( ftrr ) qrq ^-f| 

fftqr »NkJ^r stfmgw ^pfNri i qw- 

k m^s *^rei 3 c 5 f 4 ^ i w& 

^ftqT-fr 4 5 g°ffafc i Mm i m 
wn vRmt i ( ) m Pfc-ft *ws M$i~ 
f^r g % pi: i ( ^ *»* ^ ) 

=cT^rr i ( ) 


q g^T sprpt q^rr ferr 



i 


3 ^roik or w^i *t »iif 
grp! ifti wM 11 ^ 11 


x. ANOKSTU *nu^, W oflftt?). 2. W «w«P?ni, B 
3. W gpfftrft, O grgn|t*ift, O gqftsrft. 4. K ft, W ?. 5. 
WP ^faraft. 6. W P ftftTf%f5i?°. 7. K o^ffr^Oj 

W o^ftn^o. 



1G 




( ) I 3^ t I 

*Nr w ftwrrasr TP^git^ ^ 

"ft *iTfft ftft$ snft ifit i 

sr q if# % fft&ft| snft qgr «q ir^ii 

%t ’^T’TOfft&wr-ft ^^rf^ror-fft rcfrssn i 


3^-^T 

im 5 ppiT m wrt>i % i 

°r 7 *ri 5 ^ mu wfteR i*pftft ir° 
to ^ ^ i 

wrt q^OTPn 8 ^p 

m qsrcfrr #*?ro 



ft »FW ll^ll 
ft?** I (^) 9 3fPft ^sl$ §B3ft 51 3 >sTot I 
^ i ( flisr ) fts^sr^ qftfft ^ I 


w w farswrrcf^ $rfft#q 

1 *ff *TT^ ^F3c5^ i 


i. WNOR ^o. 2. W og^s. 3. K ire, W irffc. 
4. See Notes on this. 5. B A gm*t, K fast fir. 

6. PKSTU %», W fr ? #*if%. 7. STU <n . 8. K 
A WO 9. A strafa tcngi’afiE gs vNfrw, W antf* 
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$$ *PT $F-ft WkW\ 

w m m£\ n n 

2 3 rfa-«r to 

<JT 5!f^ ^T^T 

j 3 f%f|W3ff *Tf ^ f%n^ orrfl q-f I 
m wi^farr ^ or f%-ft 

^-3T sfir gfro (I33H 

^ i s^r #^3T ^rr°i ^ i 

I ( cti *rfit ) ^ g^gft /1 ^f%3f f^f| 
m p-# i 
*ft I WT I 

I ^ tj I 

fa^ra>;rrfa% 3-q%^ ^tr-Rcr. 5 I 

i ^ i 

JTTfcirr l 3#f i^f M^PTPlt f^5 flarSTOfsd 
m MT I 

| ( nvm.) 5TT *1% JTT^^r f[^ s I 

*rfa*r i rf^r ^ *rr%Tfr m i 

i m-$ 4 *rrei%3TT i 


i. ANR sreref o, W ^?w«. 2. K «rfa-*r, W ?rcr 3. 

W ftre»U°. 4. WU -jqfafan. 3. w «flW. ifm^T gqfqirfc). 
6 . W ««#. grr g*i fa. 7. W °?%, B <?f, K *3$. 8. K 
PNWOR ft?. 

K — 3 
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JTTf^r I ( fafST ) ftft ^ 1 wplf| 

m® • 

^ i (sura*) or f| 2 sfft^PFft tfeft 

4 3 * $s%r i oft m ®F^r W 

f^raftersrr foR^TFrf I ( srerrcr ) of $ I 

JTlfa^T 5 3 TWtg^ft fcTSf^T I 

6 ^ft i ^1%; m ^ w § * ( ? ) I 
8 *rf^r i m.~ W > r - ' Wm( \v 7 # TtWIM I 

l 3J33T ^ TOm 8 3T^ t- 

fajm ^rftiwtr. tmv i n^ ^ 

I T^T ^Torfwftor $oft OJ^^ I 

U i ^ ^ ftfr I 

fibres | ( sf^r ) 3p| it ^ ^rfl^T 
3Tt ^r i # w [%f^ 10 f^ ^ i !I 3 t% 
^-fft ftrofsn^ft i wr 

16 a#rd irtTOf i w fftsrf^on 

filoft-^ ^ ftiFROf ^ i 


i. K »agi3«§H, W jgR3naf«u. 2. W oirh^x’T. 3. K 

W ^u». 4. W oJiwjj'qfwfttm. 5. K ’Ho ftrefii, W 

faffe. 6. W om. 7. W <rgt before ^®. 8. K 'trgjsr, 

W ^3^. 9. K f^Tj, WO f^rj-i. 10. K =p^ 4 , W 5^4. 

II. W om. gpfr. 



*m qctftwwfr 19 

*fh $mm 2 m*t 

^WI“K«l ftsfff^T TOff $K*fT I 

l i 3Tm^ :! I 

4 ^ft i ( *rr sfr ) Wit *T srft#r 

*rfro i 

*rer i m$ w&m- 

<m i 

( i % ^1 I 


=wp *r^ 

# ^Fnf^: ^fl-R mfs *ii 7#*r i 
^ ^r-ft CrffTO tor 5 °nt ^ 
te#^wr-*r wfswr ifr^iiw ii^tfli 

f»: 6 I 

*< 


II3HII 



^fi frffrft 

y Ti^d 13 tI 

<m i 3^-fa *Fir 



ffcT ft^Rrr: *ni | 
JT*m | 


1. W oqf%fara°. 2. K wf%% W w«Tt?j- 3. W add. $ 
fwfa. 4. W cm. 5. W stgnj, K 6. W add. 

»J3ft. 7. W •faftro /or ofatio. 8. W <350 /or <33°. 9. W 
° 9 ft° /of 9 |t. 



arcr: srfrsrfa *rsrr ^ l 


4 


8 


12 


16 


( qfoprft<ifcr ) srdkcvtr i ^ # *TfTCM I 
^5it i ( vftftt <T3Tft srtt «rn ) 

rrf| 

ofr 1 * * jfwrd ferrc-fr ^«rr 

%i#t 3*T qqff^FT 


mi ct^i m ^rft ii?ii 

srcfrfTtr i ( ^nren^ ) m ifa : ’f 

mi m TOtftfteir i <rr 



% mt It^^h ( ^rt ) 5 Kft % jfircraft 
f*r $§*prcfar i 

l<$Tfi-<ft ^cRTT 



j 3«WJf I 


wmm %fti m ppr ^ ^ 

^*?rn ^fc5frr mm li 3 n 


*Rrr i ( snuFi ) 

^ ^U0|eh^M 




i. K <n, W < 5 t. 2. K W ^gfsjifo. 3. K fijftfafo, 

W ftjfwK 3. K W o^go, 4. K fire*fT*asr, W 

*ft«W. 5. K t?, CWNORS 6. K otnfaffTFT, W oqj^^. 
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^ w ^ \\\\\ 


( ) tWFPTFd Tf ft 

fMt ] 3pft °r 2 nft si 3^1 
w §ift ftsift ft^gls i 
3fft l^lfft 3^FT^ 

Wt q pft T%t rM? 3 ^t II v II 

4 3ffa-3f 


sr ’ctr 



^ ^T3^^T|^*FTRMiT I 

gsr farfi^r sssr-ft ft$ 

3IFcT ^ f^lf^nRFTT II ^ II 


12 


( ) 3ff^-3T 

OTf^T fWOTT "mFI ^ 

*F% ^iP^^MfW4 I 

t^t- 31 s sift 

3fT3|0U|^Q^xfH5T[ 3TWT II $ n 

( ) ftTRft wmt i 


16 


i. W 2. K g?fo, W fsfc. 3. K Tirft W 

rR^it. 4. W otn. 5. W ak. 
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ft _ „ a 

■V 

srffcq' fa^srorT ^ I 


l ! 3Tf f^RFPt ^ g* i^ 3 1 
i gs^ g^3R I 

i m Ttof^ ^ qf^rcrcfter i $pr i 

^'aw I 3M ifl rnj ^ | aproff cf^j^r Wr 

wfw&i^r i 

i ( 5^ m™ ) it^ t*n fa r p?- 

*TW# fa* faf WFT- 

f^#Wf fay faarf^R^ TRT^Sf^WT- 
faf f%if| 1 

&& 1 ( Tft^**r * ) q-a^ sprg g^Rjaft I 

^n- I cf3Rg %i 50 TT f^3T5f?pnqr I 

I a^f fta^RPn gg *n #g ^ 3TT3RT I 
PTC Sf *R3RcRR 5 ^f%3TT iw 3TCT | 

^5TT I ' RFTOIRR f% ^ | 


fofTO: I 

mzj 1 


pn 



^ 7 T%3Tf*spj[T 


1. K a, W ^tm. 2. W add. »rmra- 

#f*rf%5T Sfa^T fR- 3. K H’SRPiwt, W ^qawRngrnt. 4. K 
as^, W 5. K *if*r% W cr?i. 6. K o^rmgg, W o^frwre.jr. 
7. W 



2o 

^ | ( ssfltaT ) ^f^pppjj' %r | 

i <r# *Tf i 

^ i *Fgw f$ Kffp' i 

| ^pT ^pju^ 

«pt i cm ^Ift ^3- 

m H^TO^ofpr ^#r 
^ ^r I 3W ^ ^F5^c5 5^ qj%- 

srftfWS $*PS#J WF^ I ft W ^5- 

S*#"[ ^3^ jM ^ 3{f%^ I 3pnjf =f 

^ ^ te; i 

^wrrf|*TF%^^f|°rr ar ^ nvsu 

( wkfo ) | 

*rsrT i ( srarc gmfa ) 

ift fpqffarog l wm i #rd 

wrFW"ft i 

^ ^ ^ |f m # j rc: s^rfm ffowro 

0[ ter f^|FTO-fl I! <n 

^r^rr [ sfar ] i 

fi^re: I Kit rTTt VP»RWWt ^FTOlt I 


I. K ofif^jo, W oft*W®. 2 . K $<?t<>, W t^lfo. 3 . K 
0 W*t°> Wli «^m®. 4 . W ®foj 5 . RW Tf’sj^aKm- 

WSHOTf, 
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famn jpr 

Tt«T I 

*RT i ( R^fcT ) 

^ ^TTO^fl ^TRf *T3f% I 
P ^ I. * 3 f^ ^ 4 3f£*##T 

m.-^ sftf^rcr ii *> ii 

i ^ ^ ^ af^ftr ^ JT^srftfaTO 

^wim 5 $m\ ^ 

3^ 6 1 

'terr irc^M?PTOTr 

w %wrcrc"rr g#r i 

♦ ^ ^ ^v. *v 

WT 


t f%-^ ?fk 
foi wr^'w ^ ^ ^ JrfnT i*5rft pr ii 
^ I ( fl*rer ) & PTf I p %rf|- 

fw° 1 *rr I 

I «^TT ^WII I TO? ^1 

^ntMsrr i <tt prfl m Trflfaft 



I. K ?fHt, W ?f^. 2. K f^Ro, w f^R^o. 3. K fHta, 

W 4. K gfisto, W <3fs(<>. S. K "STfarrno W gRPWftRTo. 

6. W 7. K gutqo W RRTqjo. 8. K o^tRsft, W o«rfagT. 

9. OR W giRlffinh, K^tRq?. io. K •RffPdRr, 

W ofaf^URT. 



r r\\n t ■ -. ■ — » ■ r -T v r? 1 

Sfwt 3 TWtt FTOH 1 

I qs* | ^ gnff^ I 

f^PF: | 

TT ^ : Vf I iT^R^f 

|Rf Tarforr^rr wmi 1 
gqi^t spn^r *mj 

*rfer ^itsr ^W¥ii w i^rw 11 nil 

^rr I rTT gg-ft 5 ^W 

I m W f%-ft ^ I ®T V T 3 f%£ ^ 
^ & f%^ I 
j%^F: I f^ppr f% I 

1 #^r f^T gf*rcj I 

*rt 1 (i l% I 

l MTf&r^ $t cTT WTWr# 3 TT^ II H II 
fr^r l % ^T 3 TT I 

I <TT ww || II 

1. CORT Wgfgt^. 2. K q?, W tras. 3. W 

ow. g^fT. 4. w Krt*in o , K insa^at*. 5- K gftg, 

W gt 3 < 5 . 6. W f^fir for fag. 7. P o^stfss, W °g®rff«|. 

K — 4 
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rv 


i qipiw fot3R«rr *rc i 

*Rr | ^3^ L t^ rn ll?V|| 

firaw i fwpf , ilw#[pff i 

4 *Rr | WI%c5fac5R <TT "it II? Ml 

&to»tt I f^ron 3 ^^T TOJ?c5q%in^l3BR I 
*nrr i ctt 4 m ft> nr-ft ^ iWft WRHlt II ? 5 II 
fNw l cf^ 3ft<i[f TOTT I 

8 ^nrr I &Tf rTT Icftft <TR«TrfTOT II ?vs II 

ftwrr l 5 3^J ft Wfi fatltt t 1 

<Rr i <rr ^sww^i ft toT ^fftd ll?< 


12 


flWEm i w j r#r^^i| #r ^srff arwt i 
i ?tt G w i t wwm II ? ^ii 

trt i m ^ w**f *m#i ir°ii 

frgsprr l 10 ttrt ^r^TTWfl TOlft^TT $*fft 1 
trti m ftff^n ii^ii 


I. K fq^f, W ftf'$. 2. K qf!5# err, W qf^T* 3- K 
wuwsfte, W 4. w %' *t f%, K f* nj. 5. K 

W 6. W ^q%. 7. K ot, W Ti^i. 8. K smrcmr- 

fW?, W qqwwwfa. 9- P 3 , W i. 10. W 
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* ♦. ♦ rv . _fs r s 

EresFrr i TO m^wn^ 

ten te nrsnnsr m$ ^ to 
^r r toowratotf ^ te i 

wi *nron to ton# 
ten to $»r tornr to to~^ ir^ii 

*rsrr i ( srh-w ) 



^rfw^r-^r irsii 


fcp*: i ( rafejitt ) nf nn ntote 5 nter i p 

$or to^nnto ^ %to * nr ft ^ to 
iWnnOT-fc n^n^r to ngtoi^ toft i 
*n#r 5 wi-^ tow rnto tor to ir*i 

war i g^jw <nrn ftoft to 


tetefrwr i 
to gwt nwtotortor 

or nf*to mir II R$ II 

i wnr to 

tow wwwtw nwwtontow tow nr 


12 


1 () 


20 


tonftoter nrrcn-w i 

i. STU Wgfa. 2. K W o^st. 3. K 

o^Bsj, W o^hbh. 4. K spo^, W u«!ns?i. 5. K 3fw3l, 
W fafaST- 6. K $*rcfa, W g*rcfo. 
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^ gsr # s-ft s^s far 

StM - fT s<*r ^ifts ^ sr&ssr ir\s 
s*it i fw$ 3#§rs qs fsfsrr^sfs i 
4 ^ m %ft$s fsTssdftsT w^m fts*sr 
s w 3r fts«T wsi?<s ss tfr#s#s i 
^Tfts Wff sssssswr st wst s^si 
sfts ®Nfa ^ <FS5f3R f%-fs afa II 
8 fc^qr I % %i fas#>rfs; I > S %Se 5 fRTPWT 
faST I msrfc-ft SftsS 3SSSI 

swfts i ss s^tott st 3 °r 3 3T^rfarr sfas i 
fasT smftPNrspt faf^r tfst 
12 ^rffrsftift s^ft sgsT ferq i 
f% s°nfr ^t ffirsrss ff ■ssforft sFiftr 

S^sfasrf^dFST SF5f ST srrfsfs IR^ll 

^iss $%ssr fa^sft i s =s 6 ssr $t^ i 

16 ffct ftwivft 

*prr l ( sws ftfjr* srfcT ) 5S S $3 FFt I 

ft^w: I S 3 T 7 fa^c 53 TST^ I S^ Sift ^T KtS 

WSSFft ft#** SFff^ST I ST 8 S TS ^pd^» T 

i. Worn. %n, 2. KctmSfte, W Jtrotftttftn. 3. K 
^faiJTT", w gsTOrr*. 4. K °5smfr>?t ( W -^mf^. 5. K 
W tftflsw. 6. K ?wt, W (To. 7. K «^, W 
«^ 33 ?F. 8. K =H 5 fftn, W 



^ ^q 1 f|% 53 F^ I ^ ^ 

I 


l ( ) m q^TPII-R I 

«TTf sjT 3 l»ni[^nf^T ptfq rM I ( fogre sriSr ) 
# 3 wr i # q*qt 


i^[ft<T[ 



?fct ^#ifJi^<i ^rr^fcf I 


ftfjnr: l ^T sr^Tl^rr I ^^37- 

I 

?:rf cf^r ^RFf?t i 


ftfjws I ( ^ ^ ) qt ^ SfroPTT- 5 ^ I 
^r | ( fo&R ?wuft ) qfT *TI Wiq 

?m 6 sfaw-^-f% fwfwf^: i ( **£*? ) 





8 fo^f $4 

W#i ftqqfqfts: rq^ir-q ^ 



i. K fi^w*) 5 ^, W fT^faf«N(Tt. 2. K W 

sftw- 3- K ^W*»T 0 , w unfair o. 4. K oTS^Pdit, W 
5 - W o?^. 6 . C °?'<£, W o?'^. 7. K °*Harw- 
<BTt\ W oUTW*'. 8 . W ft^ifti'nt. 
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#rT- 3 f mwwrt if^#rfi 11 

^-ar 

4 



°r toii 4 *#5^ \ i^\m 113311 
s i w p i 3 R gw ftfwfr ^ 3 f 

*r*rr I 

3^^w^*tr#*t 4 rnmi : m $4 i 

12 fr^W: I 




rs^. *\ 


5[rarr I 


16 f%f 5 ^: l 

: fef%cp^ *r#4 4r 


5 cr 5 rr 


IIW 

m i 



\m\ 
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5 f^^ f%f%^ 4 i WWW 


?r 5 TT 



i. W 2. P 3. K ftreifarera, 

W f«5iftif%5. 4. K ;?r^nf%, W 5. Kftfipct, W 

ftfrg*?. 6. K W g*ym. 
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dKi l^ *F% w^RlMS ^°T^WI I 
is 3 JTW%°F II ^ II 

^T'jfTT I # ^ ^ ^ 

u^ont q^^TTl 3^ ^« DT 1 

1 

/1 spftnT-n ^35aR»(^(^*95 WIW II^^H 


' T5ri *i-ft m ilft TO-** 1 

^ ftfifftr ¥to^T n^r^ntot I' ^ N 

|3f f 'qTfq; ^T^TW^nTC 3 ^ I 

^^\-m °T f%% ton n^TT^xl^t ll^°H 

trar I ( ‘s^oon - +ujj«ra^ I fcft to I 

ft* q** ft* I 

fsr^r^: l 3t h to%f* s n 3 'PTI31 0 ftT 1 

w , mtfm\ 9 ^k^-^^’™- 3TI 

— ,:ir^w^; ~* *' ^ w <*■*• * ? 

W) w 4. k *«**, w 

6.STU w w. 7- u Ok *W*t, 
”Tt w -„ /.r •«,. 9. K *"> w 


12 


in 


2( 



32 WWflft 

Os 


4 


8 


12 


16 





ft# $^sr wnn i 

^r wi % ^F 

WTT ^T3f^cqt #W3f5t <rs^ffprft IIV^II 


f*£W I ^ ^ 3ft- 

^5 <F I ^r-ft 33ft I ( a*rr ) 

^rsrr I ( 9rc*ru; arflNta ) ft*#T *FrFF3- 

51# IF^JF^ 3^f3TR I 
tog* I cTT ^RFPRt m f%3| ^ 3FI3 aft 
#n£ft i ( vft jtc&w ftww gd 

f%#R r ) f% 5^1 ffawir # foaiftanr an^T^ft 1 
nsn 1 sMtd ^r ^ 

jr^rfTcru. srfa^rtR ) 

iWWII#| W WWTF fW 3W# I 
^ cFf-ft-f cFF3f 3^3f IlFtfll 

l ( s*q*T frsfar ) 3T|F R3FPPTF faft^TR- 
^nrf^T^r w^j 1 


ctr: JTRRrfcr fagsjirr i 

f^mr 1 ( qfaw ) 3f# forcftft I 

1 ( otsjr ) f % <ft | 


1. K W 2. K wtf?, W *nfc. 


20 
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fcsreprr i 

I 3*3 3^ I 
i ^ | 

I 3T 3^-ft ^ft I 
f^rcrirr i f% fG|T33 I 
ftjw I 35RFF3 3^ I 
forcroT l W I 

i%^W: I 3F£»F3#^ j% I 
^ | |% Of l ^Frr% 35T3TO 53®T I 

ft^w I p-ft f% 3 3FTI% 3fRFTC3 
3*FT I ( m^ z && ) 

I 31 3>ft *T|R[^ I 
f%^: I P 3W$% %ft I 
f%WTT l 3T 35RFFI 3W*?pf§3rft f%g m 
31t f3f*KtoK313”fR %rft I 

| ( cTT^ g*R3?T ) 3f| *F5 ^ u l 1 3-^(3 ’ 

( fenfr I cri *r% ) 31 #3 cfar pTR^t 3T33^t I 

GFraror 1 \m, stftjfa I 
f^l^: I f% cffc arWt 1 

I 3ft 3^PT 4 3T33W FfN 3Rff33T I 
I % % I 

1. W arr«ijf%. 2. K W sit. 3. CP sim^ftr, 

W 4. N W °m- 

K— 5 


fwiir 

I 

3*FT I 

flFramr 
fcfW: 1 
f^WTT I 
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fiTCOTT I IWitek I 

I <TT ft I 

ftemr i #RJ m ^ X ^I 

2 3T ?PT ^at II II 


<T #TI^# I 

I cfT ^arpr^t sflRNr cTO- 

8 R$<M#T sRs? ^ I ( crar srrcftor 


*WR irfcT 



*rt cT’-ir i 


rM*. Stftsrfa f^% T T^%TT#l 4 « 5 ^OT 9 tt I 

12 whvsft I $ft R^cH^uii | 

f%^wr i ( cTT^ wm ) W I 

^rsrr I R;-^ <T I 
ftSjR.: I ?PTrdRs*RR^ 3TM I 
16 fa^IT I *£T I 

*FPW¥ft cTH. 3 Trf&ffr I 


i. W out. awi. 2. W cm. m- 3. K smwg, W 
^«rja. 4. POR e>jfoat>ft, W oqat^t- 5 - CPOR 
W after. 6. K^W^., 
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*rsrr I 

f\ A* ♦ r\ rs % .♦ t 

^Tf ^«r wm iiwii 4 
ft^ws i fr m 2 wq i #jj 

*w*m FW IIVHII 

xm I ff^T t ^ %e5^T TfT^T I s 

t^rewr i ^ I 

3 ^t fa% arwto^fct I 

*rsrr i 

fm*m mm % ** 

m w fMgf^t fm fopcTR-sr i 
"fcpi mil wm^ i 

i ^ wNj %R iivs ii 

ft^rr i 5 #-ft wr^i i 16 

^fcnsrfr aisrqfa i 

C\ 


*JilT 


^afrTW’JT 

^ =f f3T^u|^R^H I 


I. K 1^0, W $**<>. 2. K W ftRiSJ. 3. W O til. 
4. N iffe, W 'fife. 5. K «ft, W qt. 


20 
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. * _,-s 





T33; 


m iiv^h 


4 ^ tefo ft I 

im \ g# 4 *rte | 

i wfo ^ W**$ I 

^[r t i $r q^r tew i *rw i m\ i 

* 

8 %bpf: | 

^ ^Tf-f% teWFT ^TW^T fM I 

ajjfte- 5 ^ f"TO Wft'l cfTW <fa ll^ll 
tm i #l^T-ir srte^T I ft-gw ft-ft WTt I 
12 writer dfo tete te i 

3W IIV^II 

i 8 tet-R w&kxmm jpfnr i w 30ft 

wm te^r i 

i6 ( i % \m i 

tewt ^T3^lft Rf $*Tte 3T#ri fur^T 

gte fterrt w.-^ te%*teft i 


i. K anr*f°, W ®^qo. 2. CPNOS W %'. 

3. K ofafcra®, W ofqjT^go. 4. COR 5n<infa, W 5n«n. 5. K 

snrei, VV ^gnio. 6. W 3<ffa. 7. K cre<fft, W ?rr«»rt. 
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*RT I #lftd WM ^fR I 
I 1 $%3T^ SRjfi 2 I 

srft Rsrwr *t(to <?h i f^nst 

ST# i 

I ^ I 

qft^ ft-'^Fcrr: ^ i 
fecffa sreft^Ffit i 


I. K W «^». 2. W add. fa. 



cTcf: fafnrear I 


4 


8 


12 


16 


| ( srgs-qw ) 

^ =SFTW 3#3fT $4 iMq f% 
3Tt#e5T^-f% WR ] Wn W "TTO 3Rto I 

ww "retool to ^ 
2 toto %^i f% to ii? ii 

3rf^-3T 

fR^fl-^ rfTCT 

Wto53RTT *TT#TTf33T-3T I 
^Tfeto ^ f^T cf% 

*mtof4ff to *r t^t ii R ii 
i ^ ^ 34 *tord :i q?~*T to 

to pfrrto fto i 

im i far 4 gfto Ki i 5 4 s^nto i 
i <rr 3to 4 to toto i 


*rsrr i 

wi , nw o n i rr gfto 4 ^tesiHK 
^Fsfri^i to <rrftp°N r<to 4f^r i 
m #i *to fi% tor M iRmt 
4 %n *to 4r4 ^ *ist-i ftto 4 II3H 

I. W add. q to *T*Pur* 2. K W qyiT. 3* R 

q*, W fe. 4- W €to<. S- W cW^mfa. 6. K 
W irwqr. 
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SMlfrERKSl 

| ( ^TTcPl ) ^ ^ I ( srercm. ) 

tm m m *ft tt i 

^ I ( ssrsrtc, ) rfT <T *jfWT | 

fcuro i 3Rr i 4 

^rr | cT^Ud I 

i <n ?twft wm- 

ww ! 

trt | TO TO 1 • b 

f^R?: I TO ^T3#T qf&S I 

TT3TT | 3F?5R3T 3I^T I TO cl^ I 
fosjw: i to f%rprww w w4- 

f3^*F3lft I 
*RT | TO ^ I 

i ad aft ^ crftfti qsrir i 

3ft-^ g^faqwWt wraftar « 

^ic#^f| to i <u°N ^ww grir^ 

^ i 
*rsrri TO TO I 


I. W om. fa. 2 . W f%3W. 3 . K °'<lftfao, W e«Kfa°. 
4. K «r , *Rf? »rw, w #w *ra%- 
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. ■ -A 


I 

fit wff^r^^iwrr i 
§7f3 fro^ps wi t# oj^filwr ii»n 
4 # *H sttpi m wre; pn^rm i 
*Rr I rT^T fit I 

I # 7/^5R^ 75#?T^ Trt 

t^mi i art ^i^lpi&wui it# fat i 

8 :i #t =7 w WTT %3f I 

Tr^rr i ait fafTriTT §ftro*r i • at at I 

i '<rt tr anforar ^ftaj frgjf^r tfro i 
ftfifa 7 to ggror i 
12 *r*TT | °?ft <ft I 

I 

M =7 t; pr^7^^i T^rrfW i 

w$ 7 ^m m sfaTj ih 

16 *HT I 77T clt I 

fsfsRF: I fit t 7#^ 7^31 W 

TwtT^i to ttop^ oinr i <rt 

*TT §7TOI I 

so *T3rr l fit I 


i. K srg^pgo, W 2. K ^wa-*, W ^^go. 3. K 

^t^I, W wlft. 4. K t?% W tq. 5. W om. this sentence. 
6, K e*r^nr } W 7, K jj^i, W Jjfi. 
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F ??fa* 

mf^k ^ ^rft 

*3#cT %3TT 

3ffa*3T 


ftpnprfF^ f^^lWTT 0 !- 

WFmifiFtm tffid-t INI 

* 

trt i ( fcSpcq ) 

WlTOW <T M I 

qfe#o iq°T m ftfarnw p ^rf^TM Ikli 

fc£R: I m 5^T 'F^Tf 3#if^- 

ft^f^nr r%rld-3T *tt# wi 

I 3#-3f 5^sTR f# ^ (T^ | 

*rt i fares i 

I ST TW^-R 7 W T%-3 ^<£S#t 

8 ^ff^mRa^FTt ffasft ffa WfF I f % S# 
tf^ssrw3"n fa! i 
*rt I ST S°T 


I. K ?5^, w rjfjoj. 2. W °^f«fi?*. 3. K o^T- 
tnjmre 0 , W oflx’iTfireo. 4 - ^ Note. 5 - K fTt, W 
6 . K f=rg*fe W fas%. 7. W ont. fa. 8. K ®fat5tTft^o, 
W «fM«r , c , sf'>* 
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12 


fa TO-fa fart 

^ q-| 3OT#T I 

w 53 ^ <rft-fa 

4 t fasrq fai°r^TO U ^ II 

^ i ^ ^r 3 fa 5 ^r 5^ fa fa-fa rt: i 

l rtfWiftfa^ fa|TO*TTOW[ »m- 
7#1#5 2 fa-fa 3|f5T *rwffa I 
s fo$w: | #fa # I 
*rsrr i 

sfa fa^rwwr^f# 

far mfai TOgafaf fat i 

vwrnmit 

fojw: I fa 4 ffa m rtfa I 



fa#33m"PT #1 I 

m 3f-fa *r fafart \\u\\ 


i. K <?nr, W f<ff ftf. 2 . K ifaj, W ifrr. 3. W 
sfffitfl’B. 4. K fa-sr, W 5. K ofjreijo, W oftu’fJ®. 
6. K« W o% 3 . 
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Plfa fal pfar 

<r fafar %%v fafa^fa nHtl 


ffa*r ^ ffafa far m f % 

ffafa 


i pm m fa i 



A* _ _, As V £ V _ 

f$ irfaig r>3 
<t 3nrori#r ^ f%-ft frfafafa 
fa cifa<1 


ii n ii 





f%g wfa 


fa°r f% ^argfat r%g f^f fa i 
ffafa 5 fa3Bfa q f#t 

6 ^r fag fag gg gi$g*g ii?vii 


fa-g 

^rr wrftfajfr wtffaf ^ 

farfa m or ffa-rc ffagsfa i 


I. K eftgf, W offl^. 2. K o%5°, w °R?o. 3. K 
«tf%', w o^. 4. P W s- K o^fa, W 

^Ri-ft. 6. K ^fifpg, W 
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, S ' , , ng -A 




II ?H II 


f % sW^t* crW' f%*TTopfal 
4 flriSfif ftfraiqft i 

3T f%-ft ¥®f% ^5^ f%j 

^wr^T flwqf q ^r#r ii^ii 

I ^ ^ I f$ tjq qoq-ft % ^ q 
8 fJfRx^ JTI^RR or *m 3 rRR-fr rTTW^T f|-fr 
4 ^ I 


^ | quf ^ ^ T«on 5 qqfijf 


12 


W ^ T^t f*Kh*Tf 

WlfoPT T^ gofr gfqt || ^ || 

16 WWfoRTCT itiftw I 

^q^ni c5gq-q II \C II 


i. K 3 tt% fa^hst, W sti% sg^tT. 2. K ftner? W 

farssrf* ?r}-v 3. w 4. K W m^s. 5. K 

arefal, W srtfai. 6. K ^rfnje, W gfi[«jo. 
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art vmypA 1 wrc 

¥# $m$m gfiNN *m i 

mtm rT#rw ft s 3 # 

^ wrsr wwrsrW#*f im 

( W ) sft ^T>rr ftfafa^rfar 

$rf*R ftftsjift i 

^3R#^ 3TTfWt 1%^ cP#Tfff^ I 
fiff-sf 3R^ WW 

or ^n#ai ^rt-^ *r ii ii 

1 ^ fWTWI I #3TT Wti for- 
I T n #r I 3T ft 3^-ft ^^farft WT% (i ftc5- 
Mi gonft^r, 7 irr^3^|q ^[ 8 i%/%^ 
^fefpgrT&% swrta^srM <\m $gnfr m~ 
qtororsftanft^ ^ftsFcft ipr^opTfl | ^ 

i ^ ^f?#r u wi p< i oT i 

W5 I *R1%F3 ofaRTWrT I ^ 

Wm ^iftrqq^ | 

i. K too, W ^k°. 2. K W q«f. 3. K *j, W 
3. 4. &a? Note. 5. K W enfant. 6. K 
W 7. K ©irf^o, W o^rf%^T<>- 8. K fsf^Tap^, W 

9. W om . 10. K ^ s ft*st<5, W 5 «r%g. 11. K o*T<4, W o^. 
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jrfa^fcT ^r^r ftflFsr =? j 

*rf*ra>r i ( ) ! 3^ f% I. 2 WT^- 

^rft 3 3^^r JNjrr^rft i f%-^T ^r 4 tfte- 
4 wi *rror i ft^nror 

P^pjft qwif g^rnfj- 5 # I ( ) *& 

i 

ftfjws l ( )^g-f ^srrtf ^ Xfo oi | 

i i 

3T«TT3H ^wfcT | 

^T5fT I (f?t ’iftor ) 

i2 sftsro TOrc*rit m 8 firegft m i 
5^r ffpfai^TO 3OTif jt mt 9 q#^ ir?ii 

#r-3T 

tor 5^ ^ oft #*|Wcto 
i6 ftwM n to ar-3f i 

<rrt poor$§ftft* towt 

fftto p-fft fcsr IR^II 


I. W ’Sjqf. 2. W JJJWlfalf?. 3. W 'sragift “eftlfai. 

4. K W iffteRti®. 5. W o»i. 6. W o«. 7. K 

«%f%, W 0%. 8. <SVc Note. 9. NOR 9^55, W qsfcfj. 
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I WgJ nrl - 

M i 2 M^r i ( ^ 

wH) ^ ^ ^%^°r 'T^ i (frf^ 

i <tt gw#r #r 4 to^t ^r i 


i <tt fows §m#r #r 4 'm^rM ^r i 

*r fr^or | 

*Tsrr | ( ^[JT^ff ^ ’Z^terT ) 

^ f%M % %fc5wf«T ^r ir^ii 

( ^Jpnp sifa^to ) 

I ym <f 3 *psi ww\ $ ? %*m i 

3t^t ^ ^ ^ n n 

( ) tcTrf^: | 

3 3 ^fw % \*m 3ft 


wmi 


t w% r i^t fe?r 


7 i 


m ^ 




i-q w 


srfNf 


i. PN ?r?f o , W ?i^t. 2. W qfsrqq, SV flfsiq#. 3. K 
o-sfliij, W 4. K qtrjo, W q^o. 5. K w 

»pit«. 6, W ^50, K 7. K W ®tisfto. 
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prtp i 




"rpraftr pftaR ir^ii 

f^w: I ^ WW I. 2 ^iM<Htf I 

<TT WK #W1# I 

( ) fgcfcfr *Ffr i 

8 ^RTp^rflWf R^tRT^c 5 F 

SWTm^rr i 

VrT#^ 

IRV9II 

12 

wi 4\4 fterr =*k"N i 

4^1 , =f>’< u l«h’ ; ^ Fff 3 FI 3?°Inil 
io WSJ TOTRJ IRCll 

| Rpft^ i 
RfWRt szz *F% II r% II 
i J w^Rsr jnRrfwroi i 

20 q^PTS^spiil ijspjft f^uit lRo|| 

I. K « 3 ^ 0 , W 0 ^ 0 . 2 . K W oa^t^S^. 

3. K 3twT*fj, W gftg. 4. K o^po, W o^tggjo. 
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( rr& ) f^f| ^ ^cpronii 

\ rs ♦ 

3W TO l 


| T^r i 


3RWit 1 * 5^T^t ¥^T|c5gs W<T^ II 

vm\ 3fd arftWWTOT sftfafarT- 

m <#iw*?i-3t i ( at ^ ) 


*TT *Rf|-ft Wfa tft ffa 




f^Tq^iT fair ^ ll^^ll 


4 


8 


'Fitft ^ ^rq gt ^ i 

3°r m g%of[ 3 Rs*ft \\\^ n 


( =**5* srf^w ) 

pit s#if f% 5# ft*sr*r i 

3^r ^ Ror/[RRon gk ^ 4 IRV 

3^5J: | st 3TI^?r%JT 16 


^3rr I Rj 5°F ^ 

#W¥tr I ( *rar*WT ) fawft «$ 3 T^ J lt*f 3 T I 


i. K tjcsF?^, W qrc'jrer. 2. K f*r?w»rt, W fawar. 3. 

K ft*., W %g*. 4. K f , W !t. 

K-7 
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i 

srtfkift i §*wt#t #f%3f 'wmt ^ 
nirci^ ^ wr or ^nwifc 3 1 


sfa st i 



I. K o ^i, W 2. W fffl'c/. <CT3TT <?3 fU^. 3* K 
?p*t*WT, W mrtSwiT, 



?ffrs srf^rfcT frfwsr | 


I ^ qp&fi 3F|-^Ft I # T^r *T33f- 
«mt i m ^ i 3rd 

w ^gwft i wt i 

N f3Rf[ ftrrar j%cq^ n?|| 

i <# TOTfata i 3Ffr- 

Rd srd ®r itfmt or siwr d*#rat i 

( ifasKf ) 



3*: I ^ ^ 


#T 


^rwr i ( ftm ) %^Rjj^r 

f % i 


ft*w: i ( «^*p* ) an 5 t#t ^tt p5wqi»d-<% i 12 

( ) 

w4 ^iR*nft-d ^ *r q 3 dfo w- 

«R^d 1 


I. W ?U$. 2. K % W IT. 3. K 'ftfser, W 

f s ft'3*I. 



52 spqwtft 

*Rr I m Zttit fof • ( fag* aft ) 

%n i##R! CH f$t§ 

^fr ^ *p3°r cti *f i 

TO ^ 

to crd 2 i^crf| 3 *#^ irh 
f% ^ tor fofasrr 4 promt ^ i ^ 
wwi f%RwTf^n m 

$3iwptt 5 tto^ mjgu iftm i 
t i f%-ft «r%^ 
ftror to M TOT IRII 
ftfw: i *rr i 



^ foRH^TO ^to % IRII 

*rt i ^ 501 ^ *#ri 1 

^wt^ott imiftm Mm 
*pt Ritafair wft 1 


I. W f?rgK?. 2. K °fa*rf*, W °faTrfr. 

3. K nftran, W 4. K sjrK«»nft, W sfajiuft. 

5. K q^qr., W q^o. 6. NORSTU j&, W q«. 7. K 
q«^5£fa°, W q^gft®. 8. K «t*tc», W 3t*k®. 9. K °qfcjqrerrt, 
W ®gqiqirq. 
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*r #*5 II ^ II 

3T^-3T 


2 3&3^ faf|oF#ft f^TPH ^Rt 

5 WTW^ifT ^1 ^fl I 
^ o[^%^sn *mtm 


*rw« Wr-^rq li^ii 


I 3lt 50[4pinT% 



wi fort wt 5 w|or ini 


4 


8 


12 


5fFTT I ( alfalfa ) 

W4 TO^l^rsqrw ^ 

%oi <pr *pN ifafcm ^ ^ i 
snof *Mr W ^ f%rRR sriW w 

<tft #<r r-rrcrcr ini 

( jrfir ) srfr-sr 3#r <fki $r-i% ^rr i 


i. PNR g^nr®, W 9T?m o . 2 . K #go, W 3 . W 
4. K ectts®, W 5- K *nH, W 4^4. 

6 . K <|**|£f, VV q^^t- 7 . 3TTW ftW etc., W 3 $?rr«B *T<ufot 
*tfn % »nm 
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I 3#r I gqj.qro I ^ I 

wm g*irr ft««ii *rr f^r i 




^rri ^ ^ I 

ft?jws I cKT f^BRW f°K^ ^ 

tes; i wm ^ mw$m 

W'<km f%-vrJT%ur-f% %w-i% 

mmm mpi ^^«rr g^wnflaft 

5 > rc r *Are r re ai ffiP ti fire^r# i mw- 

sir ^i r%^r 2 f^ 3 Jf% mw- 

foT#RT^ i *R°RT3F w- 

R3F ^0RTc5-f% cTf 

%3faVr 3rrc- 

Rrir sfpsw^ i m ft $°r h# *kr<(? ^ m - 

^ rRW^F %ft^-T% oirawft %m- 

^pT^TTft^ 

irar l W ^ RPRft 3T^3Tlf^T 


I. K W z. K t*m°, W fosN®. 

3. W aaW. ft( « w frra[ 3T’ft€5§ni. 4. OR qi^^iqfirarfarT, 
W <s**m«rsf^P3T ftg»s%ftfrp?. 5- K ’wijwft 6 > W ^rjlto. 
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i ^nf swot °rR sfi Wr ot- 

<Tcf: Hf^ricT ST#^ I 

**&* T I 3R| ^ q^RT3T | vzm f^ror^ 4 

3jw %^pi 3n^ ^ 

i 

*rt i 3f 3iif^% ^<ft I 

frspR* i 3 ^ jn^n^rdfor 31^: 1 8 

cRT: srfcsrfa =g=gtt | 



srsmFr <#tf§3rraft i 

'toftr wWi#Tf ^s ^rM OTfasi^tf? n^ 12 

#w#fl v Rtwft °iftt i 

eSsfe ^rcft HHl 

sss#rr otwict feif^FSj i 

OTftfT ^Tfls^ Berlin ii 

%r spot sfWI 'otots^ f%#ci i 

<T3fa sftwr# 2 *pf# WTOI II ^11 


16 


r. k w 


3* K «*T^ W o**j. 


t. 2 . Kfiwftr, W 
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1 5^# j r wm m $*ifo 11*311 


mj i 

qfaWt wm wnftpl 


W$ «TRRTO^Sr pto^i fr#$ i 
%3rff #^5Tt to \\l\\\ 





diet'd ii'l I fWnT II *$ll 



^^nrrfrosn i#^t ll^ll 


JTf^T 


w&w i (5d f^R) «$r qfnMl sar#- 

to 3TfrR§r i cir i 

( wm ) 3W5 ^ ^ 


*PTTO 



f^: I ^ fl ^ I 

| *n#i$ 31%^ 3% f% I 


srtiFW l <£ fp°r#nt I 

q|Tjjp#iw ^ ^3T # 


J. K o^« 5 , W o^»H. 2 . K OTO*), W 3 . K 

»*kH W oaftfi. 4- K 4tl4Tf%*, W 


^4 57 

Ttoto 1 1 m ^ Rw i w w tord 
ddd gsd^rito^ i itRR i ^ 3^ 
d^°rr <n to d 3 ^ 1 to tog torn i 

zrtfctfK tor t I gq %w I grf^sr 4 

m stoifar toto m to i m ito tok- 

to~l% I 3T 5 totot 3n^T totod 

f% i rKr ^ 6 wro tontogr to gw dtoni 
Rto toto i m-R wrfi to drR i to s 
tog ftito dto^r stoR to $ #rR i 
^ toPR togr i gw gtotoWT m 8 ftoiT | 

&&*: | ( $rn? ) cfT ^1 to to 

Rto to i ^ am ftod i tod TOrt i 12 

^nrr l R; d www wd tod i 

«5tr%^t i gdg g^rginw gswid 

TOwto 0 w^to IJ tog m toroid i 
wto tontofto %toi^g tod toto i ie 
ifcr tor gwr i ( ft^Rrr > 

*rari (to ) ?FW 12 to gg 

ftoto-ft tor i 

I. K q%o, W qfe°. 2. K Jlf?i?T, W. JTfh?T. 3. K 
<WT w qw^pi^. 4- W 0/M. S- K tWlfi, w 
qf^. 6. K •TTq’ff, W o*bt?*N. 7 - K ?i?t, W ?n. 8. K 
W om. 9. N %, K f. io. P ■qrqq%, W o*nqq% 

11. K ^Itq 9 »i, W fft. 12. K s«i, W si. 

K— 8 
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i ^ M • °r-| 

#i«jxifc^ i °i-i 

$ 3 PR: n I 

4 ( ir^r ) i |q 3 T 

PITOT 2 f^Wt ^IS^T I ( cri ^rs^i ?#r swr ) 

3 ^i®r ^f(5t i 
^ ’T^-^WWT II U II 
8 ( wtoffoftw ^ ) qq-r% q (tor; 

wsmQ i 

mi srfrsrfa I 

1 Wft ’T’WTlfa I 

is | gft ^jq qt c5f I «p* 3<T% I 

3 rfW¥tr 4 OTf^ 5 SjfcT | 

I ( *RcR ) qq-fq q ITf^ ^ I 


Hf^T 

16 ^ | (qfo&R jd fa<&rc =0 qtr |q qqq^j q i g^ SI I 
( sorRR<&re ^) qq ^q I m f% *1% I 

(W*URt) fipqfrqfc; ftqWT ftqiW*#T 
^q qiqq-fe | ^ 3 ^TFTft^ I 

20 Staroq: | irq | s^fR qfoprJTfct | 


I. K qsiqpntfiE, W qmwtfc. 2. K fwr%, W f^T’i 
3. W gsn»u ^o. 4. K g^srftf, W cTCT aw. 5- K *#, w * 4 . 
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^4 sraPwwcqL 

foTRFS: I ( fafR sprt n ) |gf 3juuf(^ 

W l I ( ^ ) 5ft ^ 

gfex *rpr ftam^ft ft? i wft 5°ft 

2 3fpPxT^ I M W5rtt cr*rr ^f<t | 4 

tnft I ^ TTONt I ( =* %^)gpT ^ 
i *rr $r-ft srcftw ft?r i 5 ( **n ) 

w%m$ #^j 3 iM i ( ^TT^t ) f% jjuift 
^'pjr.-ft i ( 7 *m*) m 5^ *rf*re# i s 
( sTffc* qwhWlw ) ^4r 

sf app 5 ^ i ( ^ ’tftonrft ) 

irf%R fr%q-R^ i 

«\ 

I ( 3^*^ ) ^ c Rqpr^r I 12 

i ^ apfR;^ f^riiw'nif i 

i ^ 1 1 ft 5°r TOim^ft^rt ^n^nt 
i <n pt *Tf*K# i 

I «*=[ 4t^ ! fiRsmfcr *rfor%;r i ig 

^rRR^: l <T #T #(£ I 

ft^Rir i 

<reft l ( ^Ti’ifsr^si ;rrc*ifa i cs r ) am 

^ * 

W AsNd-fe i ( ^ ) ^rFif^pft ftA^r 20 

I. W add. tftr fsp^Frll. 2. K ^Wrl#, W ^[<^* 1 . 

3. K <fn$°...<fiflf?f, W ^qo 1 gf 1 sfa ( 

4. W om. 5. K qqftw, W cm. 6. W om. oft. 7. W ^rat- 

8. K Stojfrq, W 9. K ^Tft^rq;, W faftwqqj, 
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sfwcrretft 

•v 

Tfaft wm \ <r 'mfc i ( ) sN 

ftftRTO TO c5ga| *tf^3f 3PF3^ | W^TCR- 

ipfcrcrfcr%;r abater ) 3^ m&m I 

1 ^ I W\^ ^R 

^ I 

^Tcn srfasrfcr *rsrr ^ 1 

I sum *TTOTO I 


«t q*rH%cT5qft^f% l 


1 (**rftre* [?]) ^ ^ 1 2 ^fM 

:! w^p#^r f^r- 

*n*nM 1 3W*nFRr 

wrbt^ 1 ^pto t^r 5 mwwt~ 
fopWT HfcS^ 1 ft-R 
^3Rfr 

5fi» <T1 aj3|ui(tn iJTSft TO ^iR I 
6 JT3^ TO fait ftfait 

pfa^ft *ftft II W II 

1 (3RTf>a«R) m ^ m. i 7 <re 


1. K w fwrt^. 2. K gdfaft, W 

fa^trewft, 3. W o*%*rcftf%*rr. 4 . K rvnwt. W 
flpJI3f«II*l«n«fl. 5 . O *rc*S$f»rfniciq;?gT, W W<®fij*lfa9»9T. 
6. K W KJKft. 7. K a? W mjnwqtf. 
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TO ft °TO °i i 3 <n fts i 

I w^ «ra tewsp I <rr TOW 
te| s<? 3nitf%^qflw I 
** • p tow fcii#F5 p i 

ST#3fl-fr totto^ ^5 i 

s?gSr ^qqtfi^r^iri =rr^=Rcr: i 


I pFT^ I 

^ i 2 ^ ft srosft ^^fror i <*r 

^rRwRat i 

i ^ *TW 3TO *rffe *TO I 
iffRpir ^uwfr I (sfa i=ect nrf*rft ^forircr: ) 
:i *r# i ( snra ) f% i 


W^T: I SfSFpft #-# I 



«WcR I 


*rd wr- 


*T5TT I ( WJRHf ) 


i 5 wk 



§ %3|^P»T'TO^i 1 

4&>i 6 °5 #i w sftpr 

^ ii 


3 ° ii 


i. K fazs, for W .«£ Note. ?. W f/fM 

spa re r before <wt- 3. W <T^t 5<gT^...fni? ifa rwpaj. 
4. W to vrr after fa. 5. K qng^n, W % faH. 6. O °fas, K g*. 
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foftsFg I 

srm4r ^rf^cr ?rrwr [:] I tjfrr surras# 
4 ^rift wfarcr ft^Rrr 1 1 

=^3*i i 


X. W add. xerIW imf# Rfaftel VJJWSlft and the 
Southern mss. add the following : 


3 V % t 

Wlt%Rf: i gpJT % f^TT^f^ I 

m tj£ ftfoe <m xf qora $ qrfo^cgJTT 
# cfor^r f% xf 57 %3 ^T<t 4 | 

pH jjjpurt ^5i ?rrfwr 
^3iW3Tffcn ftgfcr fa|9<HI II 
w*m: i sm f% \ fqa?* i 
*WT l # ft 'K f% fq3T* I 57^ 



*r^tT 3 TT arf^ wi%T 377 ft f% 37^77577^ 

pH 37^1^71 ^3?' 57 JTT^% 5*775 || 

I 

v x ?r m m ^ 


37^375 



KARPURAMANJARX 
Notes : Critical and Exegetical* 
Act. I 


P. 1. 1. 1. s a r a s s a i e ( = sarasvatyai ). The Skt. 
word bhadra(^ Pkt bhadda ) requires the dative case. 
See Panini, II. 3. 73. Hence we have preferred sarassme 
to sarassia. Kamo ( = kaveh) should be taken with sara- 
ssate , and the meaning of the whole expression will be, 
‘May the speech of the poet flourish." Cf. gumpho vanlndm 
vijayate , Balar. I. 1., bharatt kaver jayati , Kavyapraka&a 
I. 1. Others including old commentators construe lcaino 
witli vdsdino and in that case the expression will mean 
‘May the goddess S. flourish/ But such a meaning is 
improper, for no one need bless a goddess. Vasudeva’s 
defence of this construction is unsatisfactory. 

1. 2. a n n a n a m-p i — ‘of others too’ i.c., of the lesser 
poets, such as the author of the play ; cf* Lanrnan, p. 
223, n3. 

p a a t i d u. Southern mss. read pavaitadu but as they 
read ppaatta and pautta in i. 4 2 and i. 4 1 0 respectively, 
in this case we have followed the Northern mss. 

1. 3. k i m-p i — an adverb to phuradu . It means ‘to 
some extent*. The reading kini-ca ( = moreover, and 
again, further) occurring in other mss. seems to impo- 
verish the sense. In this work Raj* has principally used 

* Reference to individual words and expressions within 
these Notes refer (unless otherwise mentioned) to the 
IJarvard edition of the KM, 
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[ Page 1, line 3. 


two rltis : Vaidarbhi and Magadhi ( = GaudI) with occa- 
sional sprinkling of Pancali. Hence he says, ‘May Yaidar- 
blu and Magadhi styles occur to us and the Pa iical ika as 
well, to some extent.’ 

p h u r a d u (== sphuratu) — ‘start into view’, ‘become 
manifest*, ‘appear clearly/ ‘become displayed/ 

1 . 4 . r I d i a olihantu ( = rWth avalihantu) ‘let 
(them) taste the ritis\ ‘o-lih ( = ava-lih) 1 means ‘to taste’ ; 
cf. avalehia ( = avalehika) a kind of sweet thick paste (see 
Palasaddamahannavo, sub voce). Mss. and K. have divi- 
ded the members of the expression as rnao ( ndmo ) lihantu 
(let them lick the rltis) much to the impoverishment of the 
sense. 

1. 5. dura m — ‘entirely,’ ‘completely’ ; cf. duram 
uddhutapdpdh , Meghaduta I, 55. It is an adv. to the three 
adjs. of mohanaim and not to namaha as has been taken 
by Lanman. 

1. 6. glia n a t a d a ii a i m. The word ghana means 
here ‘violent* or ‘coarse* (cf. the sense of sthrda in the 
sthulahastavalepan , Meghaduta. L 14). On this point see 
Vatsyayana, ch. vi (Sarnprayogikadhikarana). The reading 
thana tddarudm would impoverish the sense, for ta/lana 
according to the Kama&istra relates not only to thana 
(breast) but to other parts of the body as well. 

1. 7. ( n andyanto) sutradhara h. The 
substitution of sthdpaka in late mass, seems to be due to a 
misunderstanding of I. 12 1 "' 3 . which stands very 
corrupt there. See Introduction § 35. 

1.8. s a m m o h anasan a m. ‘The destoyer of igno- 
rance*. On harms proceeding from sammoha see the 
Bhagavadgita, II, 62. The reading chammuha (-.san- 
muhha) creates difficulty, for it is not easy to explain why 
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of the two sons of Siva and Parvati, only KSrttikeya should 
be given preference* CL Lnnnmn. Vasudeva reads samoha- 
nasfma and explains it variously. 

1. 9. deu. Sauraseru, it is believed, requires dedu. 
In fact mss. NODC going back probably to one archetype 
read it as such. This may however be a later emenda-^ 
tion, for in some cases all mss. read similar forms* j 
e. g., bolei ( II. 29 d ), del ( II. 37 b ), lihai ( II. 40 b ), 
paa&di ( III. ll d ), paadei ( III. 12°, 17 d ). For a 
discussion on such cases see Introduction § 22. 

1. 11. j a 1 e n a m. The plural in jalehim seems to 
encumber the dense unduly ; cf. II. 30 b . 

1. 12. -s i p p I a* It is equivalent to Ski *$tpy(i, instr. 
of *stppi. S. being nearer to Skt. than any other Pkt. this 
reading has been adopted against nipple in W. For the 
S. character of the metrical passages see Introduction 
(§§ 21,22). Sippi is both a small boat-shaped vessel used 
in ptija for offering water, and a bivalve shell, which may 
be extended to mean conch-shell. The word occurs in NIA. 

P. 2. 1. 1, k i m-p u n a. The reading kim-una seems to 

be wrong ; see Pischel, Gramnmtik § 143. Similar want 
of voicing of the initial unvoiced stop of the next word 
is to be met with in kim-ca ( 1. l c . ), tihuanam-pi 
( 1. 10 a ). Wboincr seems to follow Stcn Konow ; see 
‘Introduction to Pkt/ eh. iv. § 3. 

1, 2. p a v a n c a ( = prapahea ). — group\ ‘crowd’ etc. 

1. 3* i a r a- Konow reads idard without support 
from any mss. 

1. 4. p a t ( a e...v a 1 1 e d i — ‘pounding on a slab 
of stone . This expression is an exact equivalent of 
New Bengali pdtay hate 

1. 5. thavi d o t h a n e ( = sthdpitah s thane), 
lit . has been placed in tone (sthuna). 


9 
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P. 2. 1.6. t i n n i-v i m i a n g a. Tinrii ( = trim ) is 

used in all genders and is an example of the confusion of 
gender in Pkt. ( see Pischel, Grammatik § 438 ) ; 
tmni is the source of NIA tin fin flfa, etc. 

e s a h a 1 a v o 1 o. Here the reading of the 

best mss. W and B is wrong ; for in it tala ( cymbal ), an 
important instrument of the musical orchestra, has been 
omitted, while pdkkhaujja ( Hindi pakhawaj ) 

which is the same thing as the mianga (= mrdahga ) has 
been needlessly brought in a second time* 

1.7. p a k k h a 1 a n u j j a 1 a n a means ‘cleansing’ 
(“ praksalana ) and polishing’ (yjjalana). The care taken 
about the polishing of cymbals evidently gives a 
clue to the position of the orchestra in the stage. 

e v a m — ‘in this manner. ’ This use of the word 
probably gave rise to New Bengali as a copulative 
conj. meaning and’. 

dhuvagidam ( - dhruvagitam)* Lanman has 

missed the sense of this. Dhruva songs arc to be sung 

on particular occasions in course of producing a play. 

For rules regarding the use of such songs which should 
/ / 

always be in S. see NS. ch. xxxii. Examples of such 
songs given in this work (NS.) have been edited by the 
present writer in J HQ, vol. viii. 1932. The word dhuva 
gives Now Bengali dhud ^1 burden of a song. 

1. 8. kudumbam (=* kulumbam ). This should 
better be translated as a member of the family’ or ‘of the 
party of actors’ and not as an ‘attendant’ as Lanman 
does. 

h a k k a r i a. — calling’. This verb has its equi- 
valent in New Bengali ha kar cleoa tfafa to call 

from a distance. 
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1. 14. k o-u n a ( = kah-punah ). This seems to give 
Hindi kauri Bengali /con C^t^, etc. 

1. 16. b h a n n a i. The usual Sauraseni form would 
be bhannadi ( = bhanyate ) which no ms. gives. The 
form bhanijjadi spoils the metre. The developed form 
of this word is due to its being the part of a stereotyped 
living expression. In Early Maithili bhanai Vidyapaii 
bhdne ( = bhanati Vidydpatir [ etad ] bhanyate [ca]) 
we have bhamw > bhdne . 

1\ 3. 1. 4, duram. See drown explained above. 

n a cl i a e ( = tiaUImyaJi). In Skt. the root anu- hr 
(~to imitate^ is used with the genitive or the accusative ; 
sec V. S. Apte, Guide to Skt. § 118. 

1. 5. p a v e s a-v i k k h a in b h a a i n a 1 1 h i 

( * pravesa-viskambhakddi nasti). 

1. 6. pal a b a n cl h e p a a 1 1 o k a h Pdia 
instead of paila, is correct, because r < u seems to be no 
S. characteristic. Sec the description of S. as given in 
the NS. ch. xviii (xvii) and the editor’s paper ‘Date of 
the Bharata-Natya&istra* (Journal of the Dept, of Letters, 
Calcutta Univ. XXV. 1934) All mss. except ABPW, 
give after this passage the following • 
par usd sakkaa-bandhd pdua-bandho-vi hoi suumdro 
p u risaona hiJanam jettiam ihantaram tettiam irndnam . 

This stanza does not occur in the best ms. \V, and a 
very old ms. B., and modifies the statement about the 
practical similarity between Pkt. and Skt, (one being the 
evolution of the other) and the author s indifference about 
the language to be employed in a kavya, which is 
immediately to follow. Hence it has been considered 
spurious. 

1. 8. s abba b h a s a-c a d u r e i\ a etc. In all 
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P. 3. mss. except BWAP. this sentence has been preceded by 
par usd etc. See Note on b 6 above. 

1. 9. atthavisesa ( = arthavisesah). Visesd 
here means ‘excellences' and the whole stanza may be 
paraphrased as follows • The same is the excellence of 
meaning, and words are also the same ( in Pkt. as 
well as in Ski) the former being the modification (of the 
latter. Moreover it is) excellent expressions (that cons- 
titute) a poem, be the language whatever it may. 

1. 9. t e ccia, te ccev a. Ccia and cceva 
seem to have come from the Skt. phrase tac caiva. From 
tacceva we have taccia ; cceva {ccia) • wrongly separated 
from the phrase stands as a substitute of Ski eva- 

1. 10. j a h o u s a h o u- This MIA expression 
has its exact equivalent in New Bengali jd hole ta hok ^1 
(^in any manner). 

1. 11. ta appa k i m-n a v a n n i d o tena 
etc. The way of eulogising oneself by quoting an admi- 
rer seems to be an original device of Raj. 

1. 12. sunad u. This reading occurring in the 
best ms. W, is the proper reading, for nominative in the 
third person makes the verb honorific while Konow’s 
sunasu puts the verb in the second person which is used 
among intimate relations. 

1. 14. uvaj jhao(- upddhyayah ) gives the NIA 
ojhci mi, ^T, jha m- 

1. 13. A v a r a i a. ‘Aparajiti* occurring in the 
Kavyamimamsa (p. 45) may be an adj. from this name. 

P. 4. 1. 3. Cah u a n a k u 1 a-m a it 1 i m a 1 i a etc. — 

This is indeed a novel occasion for the production of 
plays which are usually staged in days of religious and 
other festivals (see the Abhinayadarpana, 13*14). About 
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the importance of this play in settling the chronology of 
Raj.’s plays sec Introduction § 32. 

1. 8. s a m p a d e m h a. The root pad is the 
causative form of pa 4 ( = pal). 

j a d o c i 1 1 h a d i. This sentence has been 

very badly handed down and stands more, or less 
mutilated in all the mss. For a full discussion on its 
reconstruction see Introduction § 25. 

1. 14. n a n d a n e. The Skt. form is nandini . All 
mss. except WO. have the Sanskritised form in nandini . 

v a d d h a v i a s i. This word is cognate with 
Hindu badhdvd^W ‘festive' joy and Middle Bengali 
bddhai as in Tmanda-bddhai ( cf. Skt. 

vardhapana )• The alternative reading vaddhmmd is how- 
ever cognate with the NIA root hadh (to increase, to 
grow) which also is from the Skt. root vrdh* 

1. 16. in a a n a. This word is equivalent to Skt. 
*rnrdana or *rnradana (softening). Hence manna relates to 
anything oily or fatty like bee’s wax or butter, and not to 
wax alone. Bengali word maijan sitTfa meaning ghee used 
with flour to be made into lucis or fried wafers to make 
them tender in the mouth, is connected with this word. 

P. 5- 1. 3, p a d i v a d d h a v i a. See the Note on 

vaddhdvlasi above. 

1. 4. c h o 1 1 a n t i. C holla a means to ‘cleanse* ; 
cf. NIA. dial to cleanse, to scrape. 

L 6. s u v a n t i ( = svapanti). This Pkt. root 
Suva is responsible for the NIA root so ( meaning 
‘to sleep’, ‘to lie down’. 

I. 7. peccha (=prek$a). For the place of the 
development ks > eh in S. see Introduction § 17b. 

II. 8ff. j a a p u v v a d i g a h g a n a b hu a n g a 
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P. 5. etc. This passage has suffered much in transmission. 
See Notes on different words below. 

bhuanga — ‘gallant, lover, husband or lord in 
general*. In all the five adjs. the countries have been 
considered as a nayika to the king. 

C a m p a-c a m p a a-k a n n a it r a. Very dear 
{lit. c. ear-ornament) to the land named Carripa (modem 
Bhagalpur). 

R a d h a j a n i d a r a d h a. ‘One who has caused 
lustre (prosperity) to the country named Radha’ ( the 
modern Burdwan dist. of Bengal, and some adjoining 
places). 

Cangatta n a n i j j i d a-k a m aruv a. Konow 
has unnecccssarily disregarded the testimoney of his best 
ms. and tagged cahgattam to the previous adj. but it fitly 
goes along with Kamaruva ( = Kamarupa in Assam). 
The word cahgattcma has two meanings : (i) beauty, 
(ii) strength, and so has Kamaruva : (i) one having 
a power to assume any form (even the most beautiful one) 
according to one’s desire, (ii) the name of a country. 
In Konow’s reading the pun has been spoiled. 

H a r i k e 1 i-k e 1 i a r a — The provider of sports 
to Harikeli (Bengal of the delta). 

1. 10. a v a m a nni d a-K annasuvann a- 
d ana. One who has disregarded the bribe or payment 
of the people of Karnasuvarna ( modern Murshidabad 
district ) against the invasion of their territory. The 
reading jaccamvanna though it stands in the best mss. 
may be disregarded ; for Karnasuvarna is a well-known 
geographical name signifying an Eastern country like 
Radha, Karmarupa etc., and as such it embellishes the 
expression. Surely the king has been eulogised here as the 
lord of Eastern countries like Radha, Kamarupa etc. 
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Karnasuvarna has lately been located in the the Northern 
Radha ( R. Basak. 'The Hist, of North-Eastern India, 
Calcutta, 1934, p. 132. ) 

1 11. i h a. The 8. form idha occuring in Pkfc. 
grammar of Hemacandra ( iv. 268 ) does not seem to 
occur in Pkt. literature (see PSiiasaddamahannava sub 
voce)* The mss. of KM. too except one, read iha % and see 
NS. (Chaukhamba ed.) on S. It gives a rule that except in 
case of yaiha and tat ha, th of Skt. will* be h in S (ch. 
xviii. 15). See M, Ghosh, ‘Date of the Bharata NS,’ 

1. 13. C o d a-c o d a 1 a a n a m, The bodice and 
hairs of the Cola* women. The word cola (Skt.) meaning 
‘inhabitant of Cola’ as well as a ‘bodice* goes back to 
Pkt. coda. 

1. 17. r a m a n i g a n <1 a p p a h a. The reading 
Mar ad hi does not occur in the best mss- and it is not 
necessary ; kumkuma when applied to women’s face is 
said to make it as fair as full moon’s face (see Lnnirian* 
in p. 226 note 6 ). Besides this, there is no literary or 
other tradition making Marathi women fairer than their 
sisters in other parts of India. 

P. 6. 1. 5. k a n d a 1 i d a-k a n d a p p a-k o d a n d a- 

c a n d i m a. Kandalida means ‘fighting’ ; cf. Skt. kan- 
dala ‘battle’. Danda means ‘assault’* The whole expression 
in translation will be ‘that which is terrible on account of 
the assault that may proceed from the bow of Kaudarpa 
(Cupid) who is in a fighting mood’. Cf. Lanman. 

1. 6. n i d d h a b a n d h a v a m, Mss. other 
than WBA read siniddha and this from also may be 
allowed. See Vararuci, iii. 64, 

vittharida p e c c h a* Konow reads 

pekkha against peccha in majority of mss. including the 
best one. See Introduction § 17b. As for widening the? 
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P, 6. eyes for enjoying a pleasing sight cf. Bharat&valoka - 
ndrtham tri&tikriyatam te caksuh , Bhasa’s Pratima, 
Acts iv and vii. 

1. 7- m a h o c c li a v a m. The great festival ( L e. 
of the spring ) which is being celebrated by the dance of 
maidens and creepers, and songs of cuckoos, cf. 
vasantusao in I. 13 above, Mss. other than BPW have 
either mahusava or mahussava . 

1. 15. d i t t h a m. means look\ The reading 
ditthim of K is unnecessary. Cf- Skt. krtam, krutam etc. 

P. 7. 1- 1- t u m h a n a m savvassi m. Savva ( « sarva ) 
in this expression witli its inherent plural idea dispensed 
with the plural form. The use of two different case- 
endings in the same sense seems be due to a blending of 
two expressions tumhdnam majjhe and savvassim rnajjhe , 
such a state of affairs being expected naturally in Pkt. 
which was the language of the common people. 

k a la k k li a r i a ( = kalaksarika) — lit. one who has 
learnt how to write letters witk black ink. In the system 
of primary education as current even now in India, the 

child has to learn writing his letters and write them first 
with chalk and then with ink. 

1- 2. j a s s a s a s u r o p a r agharesu 
p o 1 1 h i a i v a h a n t a o a s i. In this sentence 
interpolators have tried their hands, much to the detriment 
of the sense? Sasuro in enough to create humour. 
Potthidi is enquivalent to Skt* pusktaudi i. c* ‘books and 
other things’ and this ‘other things’ makes a sly hint about 
water and fire-wood (which a domestic servant has to 
carry). This deepens the humour. The reading 
potthiaim («= pustakdni or books) ignores this and 
damages the sense very much. 

1, 3- k a m g a d a m ( ~ kramagatam), — ‘coming 
in succession’. 
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1. 6* b li a m a rate n t a — tetna is a de& word 
meaning ‘the gambling hair ; the expression is not very 
clear and may mean ‘one whose passion takes hex 
constantly from one man to another (lit* bee in a 
gambling hall). Of. Lanman. 

tent a k a r a 1 a— In a Pkt* compound, members 
are sometimes transposed ; tenia in this expression is 
same as the the word in the previous expression. Here the 
expression means ‘one who is a terror of of the the 
gambling hall’* Of. Bong* jaacor cheat (lit. a 

thief of a gambler). 

1. 7. t u i t h a s a h g h a d i d e— one who provides 
satisfaction to others ( by her person ). After uttering 
this word the angry Vidusaka abruptly stops abusing 
Vicaksana whom he now challenges in a literary duel. 
A group of mss. or rather their original has wrongly 
added something to complete the unutterd sentence. 

h a 1 t h e k a h k a n e k i in dapp a n e n a — 

Konow reads parampnra-pawjiccassa paramparae. 

pamiiccam before this. But the best ins* and several 
others do not contain this. We find it quite unnecessary. 
Old type of kah K anas (bangles or wrist-bands ) had 
small mirrors fixed on them* Thus, one having a bangle 
had no need of a mirror. The expression in hand is, as 
has been guessed by Lanman, a proverb. It is often 
met with in NIA language and literature* Its modern 
counterpart in Hindi is ‘ hat h - kaitga n-ka hr.n hja , TO 
^fTr; cf* also Old Bengali hat he re kfmkdna rna 
loti dapana 5jc«i C$ ~ haste re kahkanah 

ma lokatu darpanam) ‘O you have a kankana in 
hand, do not look for a mirror* * Rama-ko tup a niharati 
Janaliii kaiigana-ke nagu-ke parachahi cwft ^ faTOftf 
10 
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qnpqjt Rasika-vihafi. Lanman’s explana- 

tion of this expression is however different, (see p. 225) 
a h a. See notes on iha (p. 71) 

1. 8. tur a n g a s s a— Konow reads dhavantassa 
as an adj. to this word but most of the mss. including 
the best one have no support for him. The meaning also 
does not suffer without this addition. For turanga , is 
used here in its etymological sense and means a swift 
horse’ and to ascertain the swiftness of such ail animal 
one must ride it or see it ridden and not ask for the 
testimony of others. This also seems to be a proverbial 
expression like, ‘The test of the pudding is in the eating.’ 

p i a v a a s s a s s a d e v I e p u rad o — Vidti- 
saka wants to recite before the queen, just as Vicak- 
sana is asked by the queen to recite before the king 
(ajjaiittassa purado, I, 19 6 ). Here the reading of the 
best mss. seems to be wrong. 

1. 18. k a n t ii-r a ttan a — rat-tana means mtijana ; 
the root rattaya being a namadhatu from ratta (~ rakta ). 

P. 8. 1.3. t u v a in — This form is very old and is met 

with in Asvaghosa (see Keith. Ski Drama, p. 88) 

1. 5. n i v v a h a d i — lit. this means ‘carries’ i. e., 
‘supports the genuineness of. Cf. the Skt root, 
nir~vaha , means ‘to support’. 

1. 12. s a c c a m v i a k k h a n a 

u 1 1 l n a m — This passage has suffered much in trans- 
mission. N. gives the true reading. The passage in 
translation will be ‘Trucly Y. is an expert in clever 
sayings, (lit. in the cleverness of sayings). 

1. 13. t ii k i m p i a n n a m vicittadae 
— This passage too lias not been properly preserved. B. 
here seems to give the correct reading. P. also may be 
said to support this. In the reading of W., a and cadura* 
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vaana is superfluous, for we have cadurattana of utti 
in the previous sentence. What the king means to say 
here is that ‘as her power of composing clever things 
has been demonstrated, what is the use of demanding 
in her case brilliance ( vicittadd ) of other kinds i* o. of 
riti (style) or of alamkara (figures of speech)’ ? In this 
passage Raj. shows himself as a critic of high order. 
This sentence is followed in W. by the following him 
bhannai suktv cMddmrPU thidde esci. Devi ajja kirn edurn 
mahtyalasarassdi em ViakkhfPJd eva. Devi [vihasya) 
k a vi evddm a n i ttay e fj a thidd esd. This part is evidently 
corrupt and possibly due to some interpolation. 

k 16. a c c a d h a m a ( =* atyadhama ). The lengthen- 
ing of the second a is due to the analogy of expressions 
like naradhama , adhamadhama , rUyahita etc. The read- 
ing accadhaina is due to Skt. influence. 

b a ni b h a n o — This reading (and not bamhand) is 
evidently the older and the right reading, for it retains 
the fuller form of the word (see Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 86). 

P. 9. 1. 1. t u n d i 1 a e v i a k a ri c u 1 i a. — In Pkt. 

tundila seems to be preferable to tundild which seems 
to be its Sanskritised form ; kauculia has its NIA form 
ka culi. 

1. 3. t u b b h a — This is evidently a much older 

form than tnjjha<*tiihya Ktubhya ; cf. maliya <*mabhya 
which is comparable to Avestic mdvbya. 

1. 4. p a d i p a i t e v i a t a s a r i v i r a a n a — 
Padipatya [-pratipatta)i he reverse of wearing apparel i.o. 
the side which is not open to view ; tasariviramid means 
embroidery made with tasara ’ (Skt. tasara) a kind of 
cream-coloured silk. 

1. 6. t u v a m— see before. 
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v a n n i a I i— ‘are praised*, the root i yarn *=* to 

praise. 

1, 8. narao via nirkkhar o — as unletter- 
ed as a jewellers* weighing apparatus’ in which are used 
small gunjas or stones and no weight-pieces marked with 
letters such as 1 seer, 2 seers etc. (see also below ; cf. 
Hala’s Gatha-sapta&iti, II, 91). 

1. 9. t u 1 1 a - v v a la d d h a k k h a r a, — ‘one 
who has got letters like a big weighing machine* which 
uses big pieces of stone marked with figures such as 
1, 2, 3, etc., indicating seers and maunds etc. 

1. 11. Juhitthil a. This form of the word with 
l instead of r shows the Eastern affinity of Vidusaka’s 
language which according to the NS. is the Pracya 
an (Eastern) variety of S* Cf. Pali yiid hiUhila . 

1. 13. t a d a 1 1 i. ( = taejat + iti) ‘as swift as light- 
ning* (tafj-at—tafjit). 

P. 10. 1. 6. s a d o 1 i a. This seems to be a genuine de& 

word though K. ignores it. This word is probably cog- 
nate with Bengali and Skt safa. Konow, however, 
reads sahulia against the testimony of the best ms. 

1. 8. r a ii 1 a s s a — Konow reads raanlassa . Vr. 
allows both the forms (see iv. 1.) but as the best ms. 
gives raid a we have adopted this. 

1. 10. k i r a d i (- kriyate) Rachel denies that it 
is a S. word and finds fault with Indian editors (see 
Grammatik § 547). The long / of klra is probably due 
to analogy of dlsadi , sumadi, curladu , etc. 

1. 12. j a m...b h a a v a rn s a m u v v a h a d i. 
Siva wears ardhacandra on his forehead. Now the 
‘ardhacandra* gesture by hand indicates among other 
things ‘turning one by one’s neck* ( gala-had a-d ana ). 
Lanman s interpretation of the passage is not clear and 
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ho misunderstands the moaning of the ‘ardhacandra’ hand 
(see IHQ. XIL 1936, p. 736). 

1. 16. m a h a b a m b h a n a s s a {-mahabrahmana- 
sya) £ of a mahadniihmana’. M. is a Brahman who lias 
degraded himself by accepting gifts given at the first 
£raddha offered to the dead i.e. an agrasraddhaharaka , 
Dr. A. K. Ryder has made a very unfortuanato blunder 
over this latter term. See JAGS, Vol. 23, p. 79. Vidu- 
saka’s reference to himself as a Mahabrahinana is meant 
for creating fun. This device has been used by drama- 
lists like Kalidasa, Srlharsa etc. The adj. mahat when 
compounded with mhkha , laila, mmnsa, vaulya , jyotisin 
and dvija (brahmana) degrades, their sense. Maha - 
brahma in Bhatti-kavya (1- 4) may be called an exception 
to this rule or it may be justified in a different manner. 

P. 11 1. 8. n i a v a s u n cl h a r a n a m a - b a in b h a n I e. 

The confusion of word-order in this compound is in 
keeping with the genius of Pkt. Vidusakn/s feigned 
agitated state may also bo responsible for this. 

1. 17. sohaTtjana . This is the Pkt. form of the Skt. 
fabhmijanu, In Hindi it is mhijana *3^*1 and in 
Bengali mjina *lfNfr»{1. Sajina flowers are sometimes 
cooked and eaten and hence a snhavjaria tree is often 
made flowerless and this treatment of the tree* by people 
occurs in the month of Phalguna. The Vidusnka curses 
Vicaksana by saying that she may be flowerlcss (nispuspa) 
which for a woman means becoming old. 

k 15. 1 a m b a k u c c a m ... k i r d u. ‘Give her 
mask with long beards and ears as big as tfippnra and 
let her occupy my place for creating laughter’. Vidusaka 
says that though they (/.#?. the king and the (jiieen) have 
praised Vicaksana more than himself yet she cannot re- 
place him. But by wearing a laughable mask she may 
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make an attempt to do so. Tappara is a big hat-like 
thing which rural people wear on their head for protec- 
tion against the sun. The word is probably connected 
with Bengali topar a kind of headgear used 

(mostly) on cermonial occasions = Middle Bengali ‘helmet*. 

I. 16. m u d a ( = mrta). Cf. Hindi mud , 

II. 2-3. a n u n a a k a k k a s o g adhadaro 

b h o d i, ‘This Brahman Kapinjala is (liable to bo) 
made harsh by entreaties ; (for) hempen rope when 
soaked in water becomes tighter*. 

P. 12. h 12, B h a i r a v a n a n d a d u v a r e. *Bh. is 
at the door. This is one complete sentence, and another 
is uvavissadi ‘lie will sit/ Konow probably connects 
this to the preceding expression in one sentence and 
finds the mss. wrong on this point. Hence his reading 
is Bh. duvare citthadi . 

1. 13. a c e a b b h u a (** aUjadbkuta ). cf. Bengali 
accibhua strange. 

P. 13. 1. 3. m a n t o n a t a n to n a etc. For the true 

explanation of this stanza and two following ones see 
Introduction § 27. Cf. ekka na kijjai manta na tanta , 
nia gharani lai keli karanta\niaghara-gharmi java na 
majjdi , tava ki pancavarna (nna ?) viharijjdv — 28 — Kf§na- 
carya-pada’s Doha ( 3 <#t$1 H. P. ShastrFs ed.). 

P. 15. 1. 4. c i 1 1 e lihijjadi na k a s s a. ‘In 

whose heart is she not to be impressed’ (lit. be inscribed). 
To Lanman citta is equivalent to Skt. citra , ‘picture/ 

1. 8. o 1 1 a m s u - u llasi-thanullanae 
( * drdrarnsukol lasts lanolvanayah). *Ulvand means ulva- 
natvavn ‘manifestness’. Hence the whole expression 
means ‘of one whose breasts have been disclosed by wet 
clothes’. This expression has been much damaged in 
transmission. The best ms. too stands distorted. B. 
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gives the clue to the true reading. Its reading < jhanul- 
lana seems to be due to a confusion between Devanagari 
tha nr and dha 

P. 16. 1. 1. r u v.a s o h a. The beauty of form (rttpa 83 

physical form) ; cf. gorupadhardm ivorvlm , Raghu. II. 3. 

1. 6. kadham ah a v a. This sentence 

and the following verse have been attributed by 
a group of mss. including W. to the jester. But from 
the context this appears to be wrong, BPNOR here 
correctly read the passage as a continuation of the 
king’s speech. 

i. 8. rftve n a m u k k a o etc. In this ease too 
the best ms. is misleading. The stanza in translation 
will be as follows : ‘Those who are without (beautiful) 
form ( of their body ) can be given beauty by ornaments ; 
(for) their charm is dependent on ornaments, but the charm 
of persons who are naturally possessed of beauty is not 
enhanced by ornaments.’ The king means to say that 
Karpuramahjari is naturally beautiful and hence her 
beauty is not dependent on ornaments* The corruption 
of this stanza has probably been effected by the speech 
of Yidusaka in Act II. 25 where using partly a similar 
language he gives a diametrically opposite view which 
does not rise above the commonplace while the king's 
words bespeak a very refined taste. 

1. 15. j a n c ... s o n d i r a t t a n a in. This pass- 
age has suffered much in transmission- AP- give clue 
to the correct reading. ‘1 see this infatuation making 
you behave like a drunkard’ ( lit. methinks your drunken- 
ness will make you roll on the road). Sondjra 
( = murujtra ) from kaunda , excited, intoxicated, drunk- 

P- 17. 1. 9. mudd h a m u h i (** mugdhamukhi ), — rnug- 

dha here means ‘lovely’, charming.' 
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P. 18. 1.1. k h a I a k h a n (1 e h i m. Ski khala means 

‘earth’ ; hem e the expression means ‘by means of clods 
of earth*. Indian parents sometimes playfully provoke 
their small children by such expressions. With Karpura- 
manjarl this has been a modest way of disclosing her 
royal parentage. Of. Lanman. 

1. 16. esi ... d e h a n t a r c n a. ‘This earthly 
Sarasvati is the goddess go-between incarnate'. ‘The 
earthly 8a.rasva.tr is a humorous reference to the queen’s 
appreciation of Vicaksana. With this remark the jester 
slyly hints that Vicaksanii the queen’s trusted maid will 
ultimately serve as the king’s go-between for winning 
the love of Karpuramarjarl. The end of the story amply 
justifies such a view. 


Act. IT. 

P. 20, 1. 9. k a li a in ... p a n t i o- Though the sense 

of this passage is cjuito clear from the context yet its 
literal meaning is not so. It seems that the reference! 
is here to a dull boy who does not improve his writing 
and for a long time keeps on writing on the same set of 
palm-leaves (tad!) with washable ink. The word twfi 
seems to exists in the Bengali compound put -t tuft ’fluffs 
meaning probably ‘(plantain) leaves and palm (leaves)’. 

1. 11. t a g g a a - h i d a a v a j j a m— the affliction 
of the heart in connection with her; avajjnm { = Hipadyam). 
Southern mss. read here mdnamm which is evidently an 
emendation for dvajjam . 

1. 19. p a 1 i 1 1 i a = *palitrika ~ *puritrikd from the 
root par to take across. 
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P. 21, 1. 4. c i fc t e v a h u 1 1 a d i n a h u t 1 a d i 

0 avaghrstati>vagkrsiMi\ lit. she rubs herself to my heart 
(P. reads vahuUadi and W. ca huttali , ) ‘she does not fall 
short of or diminish (even after rubbing herself)*. 

P. 22. 1. 6. k a j j a v a a r a k a 1 a ( = kary avatar a 0 ) — 

‘time for getting into business’- 

P. 23. 1. 6. H a r a b a 1 1 a h a e d e v i e d e v x 

accida ( — Haraballabhayai devyai devl arcita ), — 
arcita is here akarmake kartari Ida (~da). Konow’s 
emendation is unncecsscrv. 

P, 24. 1. 4, d i h a r a — Is the origin of this word a hypo- 

thetical '' dighara as opposed to dlrgha (Skt). Bengali 
dtghal is based on a Prakrit *digghala . 

I. 11. n i s a s a etc. Lantnan’s translation of this 
stanza is not altogether right ; tfimm ... pasarana means 
sighs as long as the pearl* string;’ i.e. very deep. 

c a n d a n u c c o d a k a r I means ‘drying up the 
sandal (applied on the breast for cooling the body).* 

P, 25. 1. 10. v a 1 1 a m is equivalent to either Skt. vrttam 

or vartarn. 

P- 26. 1. 2, k h a r a p a v a n a - p a n o 1 1 i a - d a 1 a- 

g g a. Konow reads dara- against khara- in the best 
ms. which is quite right here- By this adj. the princess 
wearing a green sari has been compared to a plain tain 
plant the outer leaves (< dalagga ) of which have been 
turned down by violent wind (khura-pavana) ; dalagga 
( — daldgrah ) means agradalah ‘outer leaves’, for in Pkt. 
members of a compound are often arbitrarily placed. See 
G a hgadharabhatta * s comm, to Gathasapta&iti, I. 1. 

1- 6. m a a n a t o n i r a in ( ~ madanadumrarn ) 
quiver of the God of Love. The appropriateness of the 
simile lies in the fact that Madana has five arrows in his 
quiver and there are five fingers in a hand. 

11 
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1. 13. 1 a 1 a d a 1 o 1 a g g a s a n g i n !• This Pkt. 
compound too violates the word order prescribed in Skt. 
grammars. In Skt. it will be lola-lalatdgrasahgim. 

P. 27. 1.1. d e v a i d a m etc. Konow with mss. other 

than WS- puts this speech in the mouth of the jester. But 
considering the partiality he has for ornaments it appears 
to be wrong. See Notes on II. 25 below. 

1. 11. m a e savvalankida v a n n i d a. 
The jester has nowhere before described Karpuramanjari 
with all her ornaments ; it may be that he is referring to 
some such description which he gave of the princess 
during the interval between the Act I# and Act II* This 
reference is merely a dramatic device to give emphasis to 
what he was going to say. It is possibly due to a mis- 
understanding of this passage that the stanza beginning 
with Jissd ditthi etc . (II- 23.) has in some late mss. been 
put into the mouth of the jester, though W. allots this to 
Vicaksana. 

1. 13. n i s a g g a o a u g a s s a b h u s a n e- 

h i. The jester here stoutly gives his own view as 
opposed to the king’s in I. 31. and provokes the latter's 
reply in the next passage. 

1. 20- thoran a m etc. The substance of this 
stanza is : Toilet does not effect any improvement to a 
lady's full round breasts, her wide eyes, lovely face and 
her body; or, in other words, it puts things in a disadvan- 
tage; for example, clothes will cover the charming breasts, 
collyrium will put a black mark around the eyes, the 
natural grace of the face will be covered by the powder 
and the beautiful formation of the body will be obscured 
by garments. Still these will please all- Now what is 
the reason of this ? The remarkable reason of this is 
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that anything that is beautiful by nature ( rujhie ) cannot 
be spoilt. 

P. 28. 1. 2. s u 1 1 a v v a m ( =* srotavyam ) lit. ‘that which 

ought to be heard' ; as an adj. to karanam , it means 
‘remarkable* ; kattavvam has influenced the formation of 
this word. 

P. 28. 1. 4. n a d i n a m v i d a m b o. an imitation or 

deception of the actresses* • For the make-up of a naU 
see the Sangitaratnakara, VII, 1250-1257. 

1. 5. n i s a g g a m. — ‘natural condition*. Konow 
reads ‘niangam* against. W. ; nisaggam gives a better 
sense to the passage. 

1. 6. a d a m b h o, honest, undeceitful ; alamhho 
(for alabbha—alabhya ) ‘unattainable;. 

1. 7. p a r a m a s ii h a a r o k a 1 e — ‘in that plea- 
sant age’ i. e*, youth. Lanman’s interpretation of the 
whole stanza is not in keeping with the spirit of the 
preceding passages. 

P, 29. 1. 4. p a i a j u n n a - m a j j a r i a ... t a k k a in. 

Here Konow unnecessarily disregards the testimony of 
W. The expression means ‘The old cat has been made 
to drink the buttermilk as milk’, W. puts this passage 
in the mouth of the king. This seems to be only right 
The king was only thinking in these terms and in our 
modern taste it is bad enough. An open reference to 
the queen as an old cat would have been a piece of 
impudence on the part of the jester to whom the later 
mss. ascribe it. Considering the caution the jester 
displays later on ( II. 47 3 . ) Konow* s ascription of the 
speech to him seems to be quite unjustified. 

1. 19. u c c e h i m g oiirehi m etc. This passage 
seems to have been much damaged in transmission. An 
ignorance of the exact construction of the swing might 
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possibly have been responsible for this. For aught we 
know the swing on which Karpuramahjari was placed 
was something like the body of an Indian chariot and as 
such it had steeples ( gopura ) and banners ( dhvaja) and 
bells ( ghanta ), due to all of which it had the similarity 
of a heavenly car carrying a goddess. The sort of 
swing that is used in the swing-festival of Krsna should 
be remembered in this connexion. 

P. 30. 1. 11. u v a r i J t h i a t h a n a p p a b b h a r a- 

c a m p i a m etc* In W. alternative lines of this and 
the seven succeeding stanzas have been divided between 
the jester and the king. The king praises the heroine 
with short descriptions ( sutta- sTitra ) of her charm and 
the jester makes comments ( vitti » vrtti ) on the same. 
See 1. 8 above. But Ivonow overlooked this fact. 
campia : This is a de£i word which means ‘pressing’. It 
is probably connected with the Bengali root ccipd 
to press. 

1. 19. tar a m — ‘clearly*, ‘excellently*. In this 
stanza the gracefully moving white pearl string has been 
compared to a stream which sprinkles the creeper of 
Cupid’s exploits with water. 

P. 31. 1. 4* g h u s i n a (-*ghrsna—ghr$ia ) ‘rubbed’. 

1. 10. s i 1 i m m u h e. Two arrows being two eyes. 
Here too Raj* has used dual, an unusual thing for Pkt. 
Grammarians however will consider this to be plural. 

P. 32. 1. 8* a i s i s i r a m - p i etc. Himam means here 

the cold season. The whole expression means, ‘though 
the winter is very cold, yet it seems to be as hot as the 
the summer midday’* 

1. 10. lacchlsahaar o. — ‘alone’ ( lit* laksirii 
or Bdjalaksml as his companion) ; cf. krpammatradvitiya 
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samayato’ si, Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetala- 

panca-vim&ati, ed. M. B. Emeneau, p. 10. lines 11-12. 

1. 13. sannihido m a n t i h i m. mantihim 

in this passage has been read by Kouow as sahihim against 
W. and other mss. But this seems to be unnecessary. 
King’s friends were also a kind of mantrin or saciva 
(ninister ) to him ; cf. iyam imassa kamatnntasdivassa 
nidi. , Malavikagnimitra, IV. 181 ( ed. Pandit ) 

P.33. 1.17. kisa tie duvaradese bhavi* 

d a v v a m — ‘Why should she ( Karpuraman j ari ) stop at 
the door ?’ Lanman’s translation seems to be wrong ; for 
Vicaksana already ( 11. 14, 15 above ) tells the jester that 
they should stay there for the mutual meeting of the 
king and Karpuramafijari. On this the jester enquires 
of Vicaksana what reasons will bring Karpuramanjari 
at the door of the Emerald Bower. 

P. 35. 1. 4. j a 1 1 a ( = yatru ) ‘ rush’, lit. ‘start’, 

s a m a 1 1 a ( = samapta ) ‘entire’. 

1. 12. k a j j a 1 a k a 1 a s a m v a g g i d a n a m' 
‘made prominent ( samvaggida= samvargita) by the 
art of ( giving ) collyrium.’ Konow’s reading is opposed 
to W. and does not carry any good sense. 

P. 36. 1.1. s i h a s u (=■ sikhasu ) ‘in branches’, 

1. 10 tie ‘by her’, i. e. by the Sri or the goddess 
of beauty referred to in previous half of the couplet. 

1. 12. b til a o. Konow reads bdldu, but it should 
be emended even against W. 

ACT. III. 

P. 38. 1. 4 o 1 1 o 1 1 a i-v i — ( =ardrardra-pi ) ‘even very 

liquid’, molten gold has a very bright yellow colour. 

1. 8. t a r a (=taralj ), ‘excellent’. 
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1. 10, r a h a s a-v aliakanthi ‘one who for- 
cibly makes ( others ) turn ( their ) head ( lit. neck )\ 
Lanman’s interpretation can hardly be supported. 

1. 11. s a v a n a p a h a n i v i tt h a ‘entering the 
region of ears’, i. e. very large. Lanman’s translation 
does not seem to be accurate. 

1. 18. hatthantare ‘one cubit apart’. 

P. 41. 1. 5. n a h a b a h a 1 i d aj o h n a n i b b h a r e etc. 

In the night that was filled with the moonlight that 
made the sky ample. Here also we find Pkt. word- 
order in the first part of the compound. According to 
Skt. grammar the compound would* be bahalidanaha - 
johniu Konow’s reading seems to impoverish the sense. 

1. 10. s u v i n a a ... a b h ippa o. The first half 
of the passage has been much distorted in all mss. except 
PWNOR. From suvinaa we have Old Beng. suind 

anus a n d h a m a n a ‘here means ‘comforting, 
cf. atmdnam anusandhehi . Hitopadesa 4. 3. ( ref. of 
Apte’s Skt. Dictionary ). 

P. 42. 1. 19. c i 1 1 a b h e o (= citrcrbhedah ), ‘a peculiar 

distinction* (from the previous condition ). 

P. 45. 1. 10. karani g gad a m ‘coming out from 

the hands’ ; but such an expression does not well fit in 
with the context. The original reading was perhaps 
karanilaggavn ‘coming in close contact with the hands’, 
but this is not given in any of the mss. 

]. 16. g a n t h i vann a...h a r i n e h i. See notes 
on Vikraraorva^I 1. 17 ( ref. of Apte’s Skt. Dictionary } 
lufjijjanti = lodyante. 

P, 46. 1. 12. m a j j h a a in ( = madhyakam ) lit. ‘the 

slender middle portion* i. e, waist, cf. Bengali mdjd 
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P. 47. 1. 3. k a h a m varillaneale n a etc* 

This puting out of the lamp by the jester was occasioned 
by Raj. with a view to give the king an opportunity to 
make advances to Karpuramahjarl who was a bald 
( maiden ) and hence was naturally shy. See Vatsyayana 
( II. 2. 10 ) balaya aptirvayas cdndhakare ‘a girl who 
was not approached before ( by any other man ) should 
be approached in darkness*. 

1. 11. navassa t a ii s a s s a ( navasya trapus- 
asya ) ‘of a young cucumber (which has thorns sharp and 
prickly)’ ; horripilation at the touch of a person of the 
opposite sex has been considered as making the body 
thorny, standiifg hairs being compared with these thorns. 
This word has wrongly been displaced by tirnisa omission 
of which by Roxburgh was only natural, of. Lanman’s 
note on tirnisa . 

P. 48. 1. 19. s a s i h a r a-r a i a m a r a t to The pride 

of the moon (sasi tiara — sasadhara) and the sun {rat— 
ravi). The stanza refers to late Indian spring which is 
another name for summer characterized by the hot 
sun and the pleasant moon (see Rtusamhara 1.1). 

P. 50. 1. 1. dev ie p i a v a a ss e n a etc. This speech 

has been preceded in Konow’s ed. by the exit and re- 
entrance of Kurahgika. But this is unnecessary. Before 
her going the jester infers the real reason of the noise. 
This passage means : ‘the deception practised by the dear 
friend (king) on the queen being found out, she comes...* 
The Skt. translation will make it clear ; devyai priya- 
vayasyasya vancanakrtam avagamya (sa) agacchati. 

1. 2. t a k u j j a v ii m a n a - etc,. — Though 
Konow puts this in the month of Kuraiigika it should 
be the continuation of what the jester was saying* Mss. 
PNT support such a view. 
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ACT, IV. 

P* 51. 1, 2. a h o gadhaaro amhagimho. 

In stead of this sentence and two succeeding ones Konow 
reads a couplet, but W. reads prose. So do PNOR. 
But the second part of the couplet does not at all 
occur in them. 

1. 5. suhaajan a. — ‘a beautiful person/ 

1. 7. v a h a n i j j a ( « *vadhamya - vadhya ) 
liable to be struck or to be killed^ ; the root ‘han* means 
‘to strike or to kill/ Konow’s vddhanijja (- *vadhamya ) 
means ‘liable to put obstacle or trouble/ 

1. 9. k i m n u k h u d e 4 etc. — This passage 

and the five succeeding ones do not seem to have any 
organic connexion with the plot of the play. It is possible 
that a portion of it containing relevant passages have 
been lost or this portion has accidentally crept in. 

P. 52. 1. 2. talinavitt h a r a ‘of short duration/ 

1. 7. m a j j h a n h e s i r i k h a n d a - etc. In 
this stanza Raj. suggests a new set of five objects as 
Love’s arrows. 

P, 53. 1. 4. 1 1 1 n 1 1 a m s e sirisa m etc. Lan- 

m all’s translation of this stanza is defective, liluttamse 
sirlsam means ‘Sima flower at the sporting crest/; sindhu - 
vara here means S. flower and not S. berry as Lanman 
takes it. Konow’s reading of the stanza is also not 
defensible. In the third foot should be read kdmavijjo 
(°t idyah) ; manojja meaning ‘endowed with love-charm, 
and pleasing’. 

1. 14. pace a g g a m n a v a r u v a etc. This 
quarter of the stanza has been badly changed in mss. 
other than WOR, because of its difficulty. W too does not 
seem to give it aright. 
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P. 54. I. 5. anangasena-kalingasena etc- 
The speech of the jester containing the names of many 
maid-servants has been much distorted in later times. 

1. 16. adhatta o ( = adhrtah ) ‘assigned', placed'. 

P. 55* 1. 11. talina m su a o ‘having thin clothes'. 

Skt. talina means ‘thin'. Lamnau's translation here 
seems to be wrong The use of this adj. to clothes 
suggests that they being drenched the voluptuous charm 
of the dancer's physical form became visible. 

1. 12. j a n t a j a 1 e n a m rn a n i b h a i n e h i m 
with water from syringe as well as jewelled cups* Of the 
meaning of manibhdma we are not sure. 

1. 14. s o 1 a h a — ( —sndaia > sodasa solasa 
solatia . ) This word gives Beng. sola { — sola) 

naccani. It is cognate with Beng. nacani, 
ndcunl ‘dancer . 

1. 16* reha-vis uddh a. Observing correct 
re ha ( « re A ha ). For the meaning of rekhd . see the 
Abhinayadarpana, p. 27. 

1. 18. rn ottuna...varaai ‘leaving aside jewel- 
led cups'. See manivaraehim above. 

p. 56. I. 1. tikandacava (= frkdmjacapdh, ) ‘having 
three arrows and a bow'. 

1, 2. p u 1 i n d a. An aboriginal tribe dwelling 
in jungles. 

1. 5. hudukka ( = 4amaru ). See the Sangita- 

ratnakara, VI ; 1072. 

1. 8. j o i n i v a 1 a a, Konow seems to be wrong 
in separating this into three parts. It means the brace- 
lets of a YoginI who wore iron bangles. The passage 
appears to be corrupt. 


12 
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P. 57. L 11. sise s a p p o etc. Cf. Mudrarak§asa, 

1 . 22 . 

1. 16. a g g a d o d a k k h i jtl a v i h i d o 

viva ha bhavissadi. It seems that this 

passage, occuring in NO has been considered difficult and 
unmeaning and hence discarded. It means ‘next 
(agratah) the marriage which is demanded as dak stria 
will take place/ 

P. 58. 1. 2. p ajjaravedi. ( * *praksarapayati) W. 

reads here wrongly pabbhavedi . 

n a h u saraasamiramantaren a 

This passage though occurring in Wf between -vedi and 
sehalid - has been given up in some mss. and by Konow. 
But this has spoilt the passage. Cf. Viddha&Ua., p. 634. 

P. 60 l. 1. paris a re a p p a n o ‘in one’s own 

proximity*, ‘neighbourhood’. Konow reads here pari- 
sappina with PN. 

1. 9. j a n a n t i k a m. No ms. gives this, but 

from the context this is to be assumed. 

1. 10. pari d d h i a ( = paridhvajikd ), -ddhaia f> 
-ddhia. This word means ‘standard-bearer’. 

1. 12. s u t t i a ( sutrika ) ‘string’. 

P. 61. 1. 3. padivann a m ( ® pratiuarncm ) ‘dress*, 

‘costume*. 

muddha ( mugdha ;) ‘very young*. 


The End. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. XXII. line 3 read ‘possible not* for ‘not possible*. 

P. XXVIII: last line but one. Read syama ity adhyeyam 
Vyakaranam. 

P. XXXII. line 2. For ‘we shall discuss it later* read 
‘it appears that the doubling might be merely 
a graphic device to indicate that the vowel 
following the double consonant, was accented 
and this accent left no room for the elision 
of the non-aspirate slop concerned. 


p. 

XLI. 

line 10. Add . See Notes on P. 5 line (». 

p. 

XL VII. 

Between paragraphs 20 and 21 Read : 





II. Karpuramanjari 

p. 

LXIX. 

last line. For ‘ pratiloma * read *anuloma\ 

p. 

1 

line 

12 

Read 

p. 

2 

»» 

6 

For read 

p. 

6 


6 

„ ° q*)-} read 05 w4. 

p. 

7 


7 

„ read 

p. 

8 

i* 

3 

Read 




8 


p. 

10 


14 

For read 




1 

Read 

p. 

12 


3 

Put one V (danrja f ullstop) after 

p. 

13 


18 

for ^zg read gzj. 




20 

Add to the foot-note 1 : 





See the Prakytapaingala p. 428. 




21 

Add to the foot-note 4 : Sec the entire 


stanza quoted in the comm, of Dhanika 
on Dasarupa III. 15. 
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P. 15 
P. 16 

P. 20 

P. 21 

P. 16 
P. 24 


>1 

12 

Read gfaraft. 

11 

18 

for read 

11 

3 

read tfes’. 

11 

15 


;» 

19 

for read 


14 

Read ^ rr ft? 


18 

„ ^raip5l3t>5o 

n 

5 

„ finiSf?. 

11 

12 


it 

16 



Numbers 12 and 16 in the margin have 
been wrongly put against I3th and 
17th lines respectively* 


P. 25 line 1 Read 


P. 25 lines 11-12 Read n i for fai and for see v. 1. see 
Konow’s ed., and see also p. LIII. 
lines 1511“. 


P. 27 

line 14 

Read srani* 


„ 21 

11 

after 

P. 29 

„ 11 

U 


P. 30 

11 

9) 






P. 32 

,, 3 

» 



„ 4 

11 

WN. 


„ 5 

J1 



„ 15 

U 


P. 33 

„ 15 

1* 


P. 35 

„ 14 

>» 


P. 36 

n 2 

i» 

ft? ■? 


„ 4 

Ji 

art’ll 


„ 12 

i» 

sjrar’ft. 


„ 18 

>i 

HTftl^to 

P. 38 

„ 18 

11 

5SKtf <n 
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P. 44 

„ 10 

11 


P. 45 

„ 12 

M 

Hi 

P. 47 

„ 14 




■a 15 


% 

© 

P. 48 

„ 16 

11 

t-nKum 0 . 

P. 49 

„ 8 

17 

for ftfs 

P. 56 

» 9 

77 


P. 64 

„ 29 

11 

s a m m o h a n a s a n a. 

P. 65 

„ last but one Read t li a v i d o for thavido. 

P. 66 

W 9 

read 

* muahga (== mrdahgdf . 

P. 67 

„ 17 

ii 

r > n seems to be no exclusive. 

P. 68 

„ 7 

from 

the bottom. Omit jha 

P. 69 

if 

last but one, Read : See p. 71 last line. 

P. 71 

.. 5 

from the bottom. Read this from. 


«, last. A fter ‘best o no* add ; 

Markandoya thinks that peccha is a subs- 
titute of pa&ya while pekkha comes from 
preksa . See Prakyta-sarvasva, eel. Bhaita- 
natha SvamI, ix. 112. 

P. 72 line 11 from the bottom ‘Read potthai \ 

8 „ „ Read : potthai for polthihi 

and pustadi for pustakadi 

P. 88 line 6 from the bottom. Omit the semicolon before 
‘ manojja\ 

P. 77 line 19 After the full stop, read : 

line 12. p a s a h a n il-l a c c h x. The 
first member of this compound word has 
here retained its gender. This is a pecu- 
liarity of Pkt. 

P, 81 lines 7, 8 Read ‘H a r a v a 1 1 a h a e 7 and ‘Hara- 
vallabhayaih 







